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THE TRANSPORTATION BREAKDOWN 


In an address by A. J. County, vice-president in 
charge of accounting of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, delivered at a recent banquet in Cam- 
den, N. J., we find an example—notable because of 
its isolation—of a fair, square and sensible effort 
on the part of a railroad official to meet the present 
embarrassing situation in which the railroads find 
themselves with reference to freight transportation 
service. “Good citizenship is beginning to display 
a healthy interest in the affairs of the common car- 
riers,” he says. “We are no longer asked what 
laws will curb the railroads, but what is their con- 
dition and how they can be helped. We are asked 
what result is the country getting for the heavy 
expenditures incurred for public regulation? We 
are asked why the railroads are constructing so little 
new mileage; why there is congestion of freight; 
why there is lack of facilities? In short, are the 
railroads in a state of preparedness and is their 
credit sound?” And his answer is a frank “no.” 

In this answer he is not placing blame on the 
railroads, for he goes on to show to what causes 
their failure is due, and his analysis of these causes 
does not differ from the views of others who have 
discussed the needs of the railroads. The remark- 
ableness of his utterance, however, is in its con- 
sistency, its frank avowal of failure, and its realiza- 
tion that the interest the public is now displaying 
in transportation problems, amounting even to criti- 
cism. is a good sign. It was not Mr. County’s pur- 
Pose io show the railroads how to take advantage 
of this sign, but we trust we may be pardoned if we 
Preach a little from the text he has suggested. 

The interest and criticism of the public in present 
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transportation conditions is a good sign because, 
through that interest and criticism, the public may 
become educated to see what cure is needed. The 
railroads, then, instead of resenting this critical 
interest and denying or attempting to conceal the 
facts that give rise to it, should encourage it and 
frankly answer it. That is, they should do so if 
their failure is due to the reasons assigned by Mr. 
County and the rest of them when they talk of 
laws and regulations that would be fairer to them. 
If their failure is due to their own bad management 
they cannot be blamed, of course, for denying it, 
but if, as they would have us believe, it is due to 
conditions over which they have no control, why 
are they not wise enough to correlate present un- 
satisfactory conditions with their plea for higher 
rates and a fairer system of regulation? 

It would seem that they would grab at the public 
knowledge and realization of the transportation 
situation to press home their arguments for higher 
rates and so on. Instead of that, they fill the press 
with flatulent interviews attempting to show them- 
selves fully prepared for any transportation demand 
that may be made on them if war comes to the 
country, and put out figures to show that the 
periods of car shortage through which we have 
passed are insignificant—this at a time when freight 
car shortage and freight congestion are serious eco- 
nomic facts, known to all. 

It is not by such means that the railroads will 
obtain public confidence. They not only are failing 
to deal frankly with the public, but they are over- 
looking their very best argument for the things 
they say they need. This is what they should say, 
if it is true, and what they would say, probably, 
true or not, if they could only see their opportunity 
to profit by the situation:. “Yes, we are failing to 
take care of freight that is offered; we realize that 
industry is being hampered and that the public is 
suffering in consequence. Probably even if we had 
been able to do all that our judgment dictated we 
could not have avoided all the trouble, for we are 
going through an emergency period which could 
not have been foreseen, but we would have done 
much better than we are doing but for circum- 
stances not under our control. We admit that the 
failure of the carriers to discharge their function 
properly is responsible for much of the present 
trouble, but we say that we could have been blamed 
for none of it if we had been properly treated. We 
have had no money with which to buy proper equip- 
ment or with which to enlarge and build new ter- 
minals; we are hampered by the demands of forty- 
nine regulatory bodies, no two of which think alike 
about the same thing; our noses have been to the 
grindstone and we have not been able to build for 
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the future. Give us what is due us and treat us 
fairly and see -what the result will be. Until you 
do so do not blame us if we cannot take care of 


that might or might not be true, but it is 
what the railroads say when they are thinking along 
the line of what they want from Congress and the 
people. Only they forget to say it when they are 
accused of failure. Then they adopt the inconsistent 
and futile policy of denying and evading. Instead 
of bending their heads in shame under the accusa- 
tion that they are not carrying the freight offered 
to them or making piffling excuses, the railroads 
ought frankly. to admit it—nay, to avow it—and 
make the application to their needs. It seems to 
us that the man who talks loudest about the present 
transportation breakdown is the best friend the rail- 
roads have and the man who denies the facts is 
their enemy. If the railroads could only take the 
view of the man up the tree! 


BUSINESS METHODS OF RAILROADS 


It is a singularly Utopian plan advocated by J. V. 
Norman, whose address is printed elsewhere in this 
magazine, for the solution of the problems that 
beset the railroads and those dependent on them 
for transportation. In a word, he suggests com- 
mon ownership under government control, assur- 
ing all the benefits without the evils of government 
ownership. The trouble with the plan is that even 
if present ideals of public policy permitted the 
enactment of laws making possible this great com- 
bination of railroads under one ownership, there is 
no assurance that the combination would be effected 
or would be maintained intact once it were effected, 
and certainly there is no power in Congress to com- 
pel its making. We greatly fear that we shall have 
to struggle along under the evils of separate owner- 
ship, but we have hopes that improvements in our 
regulatory laws and our administration of them, 
together with improvements by the railroads in 
their own methods, will bring about such reforms 
as to make government ownership out of the ques- 
tion and to afford much less ground for argument 
in its favor by those who advocate it. 

Mr. Norman’s recital of the benefits that would 
accrue under his idealistic scheme at least serves 
to show some of the things that the railroads could 
do now in the interest of efficiency, both for their 
own good and that of their patrons. But they do 
not need to wait for law, either permissive or man- 
datory, to accomplish some of these things. The 
matter of the proper distribution of cars, for in- 
stance, can be regulated by the railroads themselves, 
and the recent action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in postponing the effective date of its 
order issued in the car supply investigation shows 
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that it has at least seen reason to give the tailroadgs 
a further opportunity to do so. We say this thing 
can be regulated by the railroads themselves. By 
that, of course, we mean they can regulate it them- 
selves if they will all see the wisdom of doing so and 
unite on some effective plan, voluntarily and will 
ingly enforcing it on themselves, for, of course, no 
group of railroads, however wise its policy may be, 
has the power to force it on other carriers. 

The railroads, which get together on a great many 
things, even to the point, in the matter of rates, 
where they are accused of violating the anti-trust 
act, are, nevertheless, slow to see their opportunity 
to unite in other respects where there would be no 
suspicion of law violation but only the exercise of 
everyday principles of business efficiency. ‘Their 
recent action through a committee of the American 
Railway Association looking toward a standardiza- 
tion of box car equipment is a good example of 
what might be done, and they are to be congratu- 
lated on their action. It means a saving of much 
money and works no hardship on anyone. Ordi- 
nary business men would have seen the opportu- 
nity and acted on it long ago. The ordinary busi- 
ness man—especially the big business man—strug- 
gles constantly to standardize and unify and con- 
solidate in the interest of economy. His complaint 
is that the anti-trust laws do not permit him to go 
as far as the principles of good business suggest, 
and many times they do not. But the railroads 
do not, apparently, see even the business opportt- 
nities that they have. They do not like to be 
accused of lack of business methods, but we fear 
the indictment must lie, and at this time, when the 
whole subject of regulation of carriers and their 
plea for greater earnings and more privileges is 
being so thoroughly discussed, we think their own 
methods of conducting their business, aside from 
all question of law or regulation, is a matter ger- 
mane. It is very much to the point, we think, in 
discussing whether the roads are entitled to higher 
rates, for instance, to consider whether they are 
managing their business economically and in ac- 
cordance with approved business principles, as far 
as they can. 

CAR ORDERS TOO LATE 


That there is little prospect of relief in the freight car 
situation from delivery of new cars was the assertion made 
by President Hoffstot of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
in his annual report. Mr. Hoffstot said that domestic 
buying of cars dropped off early in 1916 and was not re 
sumed before the latter part of September. At that time 
a great wave of orders developed and as a result the num- 
ber of car orders for the company during the year was 
larger than in any other twelve months since 1906. The 
majority of these orders were, however, made too late to be 
of much benefit to the railroads before the second half of 
1917, when deliveries in large numbers will be begun, he 
said. 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington 


A Moritorium in Traffic.—Because 
of congested transportation conditions, 
the suggestion has been made that it 
would be in the interest of a given 
community or an indicated industry 
if it could know that on a certain 
day it would be cut off from the pos- 
sibility of using any cars. In that 
way, it has been suggested, an in- 
dustry could prepare to use the pe- 
riod of enforced idleness in making 
repairs to the plant or even waxing the floors of the 
workmen’s homes. In Europe, at the outbreak of the war, 
governments placed bars against those who would force 
the collection of debts. In Paris, landlords were forbidden 
to enforce the payment of rent. In California, at the 
time of the San Francisco earthquake and fire, the gov- 
ernor accomplished the same end by creating one holiday 
after another, thereby putting everybody on a footing of 
equality until such time as a semblance of order could 
be brought out of the chaos resulting from the burning 
of the city. The suggestion is that perhaps something 
like that could be done with cars. As things are now, an 
industry may be shut down at the most unexpected time 
because of the failure of the coal supply. The idea is 
that if an agreement could be made between the railroads 
serving certain industries whereby the period of idleness 
would begin at a certain time and last for so many days, 
those concerned could better accommodate themselves to 
the condition than they can now to the uncertainty. 
There is, of course, no law whereby a railroad could arbi- 
trarily say it would not take anything from a town or 
industry for a certain period, but by placing embargoes 
on different commodities at different times, the same end 
could be accomplished. According to the declaration of 
the Indiana limestone quarrymen, they have been getting 
no cars for so many weeks that a definite moritorium 
for a specified time would mean a decided improvement 
in their condition. 











Bureau for Bills of Lading.—The recommendation of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, published in The 
Traffic World of February 10, page 313, is heartily ap- 
proved in Baltimore. The Monumental City for nearly 
five years has been conducting a bureau for the valida- 
tion, clearance, or scrutinization of bills of lading. It has 
handled thousands of bills on grain for use as collateral 
at the banks. The bureau is the agent of both banks and 
grain dealers, so there is no conflict of any kind. A bill 
of lading passed upon by the bureau is good for money 
at the bank, because the act of the bureau assures the 
bank, or whomever buys it, that the bill is good for its 
face. The banks make loans on bills of lading and then 
Teport the facts to the bureau on blanks especially pre- 
pared for that purpose. The bureau checks up the car 
Numbers and every other essential fact and makes report 
to the banks. The plan was adopted after the disastrous 
failure of two grain houses. Since January 1 the railroads 
have been responsible for the bills of lading issued by 
them, but the work of the bureau is still desirable, if 
hot absolutely necessary, because it is still possible for 
a dishonest man to obtain blank forms of bills of lading 
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and forgery is still possible. The investigation of the 
bureau is an additional safeguard. If there has been 
forgery or other crookedness in the issuance of a bill of 
lading, the fact that the bureau has checked up the bills 
means an earlier discovery of the bad ones than would 
be the case in the ordinary course of business. 





Lake Cargo Coal Case.—Examiner Marshall February 20 
resumed hearings in the lake cargo coal case, this be- 
ing the eighth or ninth bite at that apple. The com- 
mercial coal part of that controversy between Ohio and 
Pennsylvania operators on one side and West Virginia 
operators on the other, as to the spread in rates as be- 
tween the competing fields, was finished, so far as the 
taking of testimony is concerned, some time ago. But 
that testimony relates to conditions, not as they are now, 
but as they were in 1915. It has been suggested that the 
record now is interesting from the point of view of the 
historian, but not important in the settlement of a rate 
controversy. There is no more competition now between 
the different fields than there is between the sun and 
moon in furnishing light to this particular atom in the 
solar system that is so important to the still smaller atoms 
inhabiting it and deeming themselves of prime impor- 
tance. Every pound of coal that can be mined and trans- 
ported finds a market at almost the price the mine op- 
erator chooses to ask for it. The men who used to do 
the mining are in Europe fighting—at least a good many 
thousands of them are. Other thousands have left the 
mines and are working in ammunition and munition fac- 
tories. The railroads that proposed the increases, it has 
been intimated by those who have had to do with the 
long-drawn-out controversy, are in about as comfortable 
position as if they were sitting on the edges of razor 
blades with the sword of Damocles hanging over them. 
The fuel contracts of many are running out. They must 
make new bargains with the operators, who are in such 
easy circumstances that they are not asking anybody to 
buy even a lump of coal. If a carrier negotiates with a 
West Virginia operator the chances are that that citizen 
asks pointed questions as to the intention of the man 
who is trying to buy coal what he intends doing about 
the proposed advance, with a clear intimation that it 
makes no difference to the operator and that he can get 
back his fifteen cents by taking it out of the fuel account 
of the inquiring railroad man. If the railroad fuel buyer 
approaches an Ohio or Pennsylvania operator, the ques- 
tions will be equally pointed, but the intimation will be 
different. The railroad man can hardly afford to con- 
fiscate the coal, because, in a case of that kind, the op- 
erator could recover the full market value, which, as 
before stated, is about what the operator feels like charg- 
ing. If the tariffs were withdrawn, the West Virginia 
operators, it has been suggested, would make reasonable 
contract prices. But they could not bring forward such 
contracts to be used as evidence if, after the conditions 
became more nearly normal, the railroads should change 
their minds and republish the withdrawn tariffs. 





Railroad Revenues.—The time has come, as shown by 
the monthly summary of the results of operations on 
large steam roads, when expenses rise more rapidly than 
operating revenue. That is why the returns for December 
show net earnings smaller than for the corresponding 
roads and period in 1916. The railroads; however, got 
their larger revenues first. In theory they should have 
laid aside a few dollars for the rainy season that now 
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seems to be at hand for them. Perhaps it was only the 
severity of the weather in December that made such a 
showing possible. Perhaps when the gentle spring comes, 
there will be a return to the wide margin between oper- 
ating and net revenue. It is not to be taken from this 
that there are any railroads in deep distress now, although 
some of them may not yet have rid themselves of the 
red figures that crept into the books during the months 
of profound depression in 1914, before the entente allies 
realized that they had a first-class fight on their hands 
and that they would have to come to this country for war 
supplies unless they cared to invite defeat with wide open 
arms. The heavy expenses shown in the reports and sum- 
maries, it is suspetced, are due in part to the unusually 
severe winter. Some of them will disappear, therefore, as 
soon as the crocuses rise up for the roll call. 


Iron Ore Rates.—According to reports from Youngs- 
town and other points in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys, the iron and steel men in that part of the country, 
suspecting the Commission may stand pat on its tentative 
report on the iron ore rate case, are again discussing 
the advisability of constructing a railroad from Youngs: 
town to some Lake Erie port. They want to avoid the 
burdens that that tentative report authorizes the railroads 
to place on the owners of blast furnaces by additions 
to the cost of transporting ore from the ports to the 
furnaces under technical compliance with the suggested 
order requiring the carriers to state separately their 
charges for carrying the ore over the docks and for put- 
ting the loaded ore cars on the unloading tracks. The 
ore men fought the spotting and other accessorial charge 
cases to a standstill, only to find, they believe, that Com- 
missioner Harlan has flanked them in these complaints 
that existing charges are unreasonably high. They are 
as sore as boils because the net result of their fight for 
lower rates is the possibility of having them increased, 
not because the carriers asked the privilege of increasing 
them, but because Mr. Harlan has long had the idea that 
rates should be separately stated for various parts of the 
The carriers, instead of keeping the total 
used his 


whole service. 
charge at the old figure, the ore men believe, 
suggestions as ground for advancing the rates to many 
points and reducing them to a few. The Ohio iron and 
steel men have long been talking of another railroad be- 
tween Youngstown and the lake. Some of their friends 
have jeeringly remarked that talking about such a railroad 
is their winter amusement, and that they indulge in it 
with as great reguiarity as baseball players and managers 
win pennants during the season of the year. A 
railroad promoted by the iron and steel men of Youngs- 
town would be subject to the Commission. It would be 
built to make lower So long, however, as the 
Commission has no power to prescribe a minimum rate, 
the possibility of such a carrier entering the transporta- 
tion field and raising hob exists and is limited only by 
the power to raise money for such an enterprise. Under 
the banking system that has been in effect since 
1908, it is suggested, a group of industries such as are 
to be found in the Shenango and Mahoning valleys no 
longer needs to look to Wall street for a permit to finance 
may desire to undertake. A. KE. H. 
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SUSPENSION BOARD HEARINGS 
Hearings before the Suspension Board will be held on 


export grain February 26. The matter pertains to the 
general proposal to bring export rates to the domestic 
level to all ports. The tariffs are effective March 12. 
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CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUR 
Colorado Building, Washington, 


The suspension February 19 of the Commission’s 
in No. 9284, car supply investigation, respecting the re. 
turn of coal and other open-top cars to their owners, from 
February 21 to March 15 is official recognition of the 
efforts the railroads are making to deal with the car cop. 
gestion situation. It means that Commissioner McChord 
is satisfied that the railroads are fully alive to their obji- 
gations and doing everything necessary to perform their 
duties toward the public. The suspension means that the 
rules formulated by the American Railway Association 
instead of those prepared by the Commission will be ig 


‘effect until March 15, at least. 


“The probability is that the rules prescribed by the 
Commission will be further suspended before they become 
operative March 15. That, however, is merely a con- 
clusion drawn from the fact that the Commission has no 
desire to substitute itself as the maker of car exchange 
rules if the carriers themselves will perform what the 
Commission thinks is their duty in that respect. 

At present most of the communications reaching the 
Commission are directed to the point that in the opera- 
tion of embargoes traffic officials of various carriers are 
making unwarranted discriminations between shippers or 
between communities, or between commodities. As every 
well-informed shipper knows, the export business is being 
done under the permit system. Allegations are being 
made that that system is being worked in a discriminatory 
way—that is to say, railroads are being made parties 
to discrimination between ports of destination. That 
allegation raises the extremely critical question as to 
whether anything can be done either by the railroads 
or by the American government to force ships into Amer- 
ican ports to give equal treatment to ports of destination. 
It is a notorious fact that the British Admiralty controls 
the movements of the ships of the entente nations to 
and from American ports. They are part of the facilities 
which American railroads offer to their shippers in the 
tariffs providing for through bills of lading from the point 
of origin to a destination in a foreign country. Well 
informed persons know that the British Admiralty is 
not interested in enabling an American railroad to carry 
out the promise held out by it in its tariff that it will 
carry from a point of origin in this country to a destina- 
tion in a neutral country. Shippers, however, in com- 
munications have pointed out that the railroads are not 
even pretending to observe their promises contained in 
the tariffs to carry goods to foreign countries without 
discrimination as to points of destination. 

The formal order of postponement is as follows: 

Upon further consideration of the record in the above « 
proceeding, and good cause appearing therefor: 

It is ordered, that the order entered herein on Jan. 15 
which was by its terms made effective Feb. 21, 1917, be, 
is hereby, modified so that it will become effective on 
15, 1917, instead of on said Feb. 21, 1917; but in all 
respects the said order of Jan. 18, 1917, shall remain 
foree and effect. 

The Minneapolis Plan. 


The plan to bring east from Minneapolis each week 400 
cars of flour and 300 carloads of feed for domestic ani 
mals is an evidence of good faith to which the Commis- 
sion might point as reason for its modification of the 
drastic order requiring the return of open-top equip! ient, 
empty, if necessary, to owning lines. 

While that plan applies only to Minneapolis and }! nne- 

(Continued on page 400) 
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RATES ON PAPER 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 7080, Rye- 
gate Paper Co. VS. Boston & Maine et al., opinion 4254, 
43 1. C. C., 50, because the attack against rates on paper 
from East Ryegate, Vt., to Northbridge, Mass., and New 
Haven and Albany, N. Y., was made more than two years 
after the shipments on which reparation was demanded 
had been delivered. The allegation was that the 17-cent 
rate on paper was unreasonable because in excess of 
15 cents. The rates were changed after the shipments 
moved, hence, in effect, the complaint was a mere demand 
for reparation made more than two years after the ship- 
ments moved. 


SAW MILL MACHINERY 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8252, Wheland Co. 
vs. Alabama Great Southern et al., opinion No. 4256, 43 
1. C. C., 53-4, because the complainant did not bear the 


freight charges on an L. C. L. shipment of sawmill 


machinery from Chattanooga to Blanks, La. An illegal 
charge was collected, but demand for reparation was not 
made by the party who had paid. The illegal charge 
arose from the fact that the carriers collected more than 
the carload minimum on an L. C. L. shipment. The 
Commission in its report said the carriers should restate 
their rule on that point so as to remove ambiguity. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SHEEP 
CASE NO. 8264 (43 I. C. C., 56-58) 
SWIFT & CO. VS. CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 

RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Submitted December 13, 1915. Opinion No. 4258. 


1, Rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds charged on sheep in carloads 
from South Omaha, Neb., to South St. Joseph, Mo., not 
shown to have been unreasonable. 

2. For the transportation of sheep from South Omaha and other 
primary sheep markets defendant’s tariffs should provide 
that, if a double-deck car is ordered and in lieu thereof two 
single-deck cars are furnished, they may be used at the rate 
and minimum weight applicable to the double-deck car, pro- 
vided a period of two days, exclusive of day of notice, is 
allowed defendant in which to furnish the car ordered. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the packing- 
house business, with its principal office at Chicago, III. 
By complaint, filed Aug. 25, 1915, it alleges that the 
charges collected by defendant for the transportation of 
30 carloads of sheep shipped from South Omaha, Neb., to 
South St. Joseph, Mo., in September and October, 1913, 
Were unreasonable. Reparation is asked and the estab- 
lishment of a tariff rule to the effect that if the carrier 
'S wable to furnish a double-deck car when ordered by 
4 shipper it should furnish, in lieu thereof, two single- 
deck cars at the rate and minimum weight applicable 
to the kind of car ordered. Rates are stated in cents 
ber 100 pounds. 

The sheep came from Utah, Idaho and Wyomang, but 
were purchased by complainant at South Omaha. The 


shipments moved in single-deck cars and weighed from 
9,000 pounds to 9,500 pounds per car. For the purpose of 
the transportation complainant ordered fifteen 36-foot 
double-deck cars. Defendant could not supply such cars 
and furnished thirty single-deck cars. It is admitted that 
in each instance the sheep actually loaded in two single- 
deck cars could have been loaded in one double-deck car. 

The rate applicable to live sheep in single-deck cars 
from South Omaha to South St. Joseph was and is 18 
cents, minimum 12,000 pounds; the rate applicable in 
double-deck cars was and is 14% cents, minimum 22,000 
pounds. <A proportional rate of 13 cents applied and 
applies on shipments in double-deck cars originating be- 
yond South Omaha. In each instance there is an addi- 
tional switching charge of 25 cents per car at South 
Omaha. The shipments were charged for on basis of 
the 18-cent rate. Had the shipment ordered been fur- 
nished, the proportional rate of 13 cents would have 
applied. Complainant’s contention is that the charges 
collected were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the charges that would have accrued at the rate 
provided for shipments in double-deck cars. 


Live stock bought at South Omaha, not intended for 
slaughter there, is generally reshipped on the day of pur- 
chase in order to avoid shrinkage, yardage charge and 
the expense of watering and feeding. As it is the practice 
to move sheep from markets in double-deck cars, car- 
riers endeavor to have such cars available. When the 
shipments moved defendant’s tariff carried a_ so-called 
two-for-one rule applicable only in Missouri, i. e., on 
shipments of sheep within the state, when double-deck 
cars could not be procured, two single-deck cars could 
be used at charges not exceeding the charges that would 
apply on a double-deck car. Effective Nov. 25, 1913, a 
similar rule was established to apply from South Omaha 
to South St. Joseph. This action was in line with ex- 
pressed views of the Commission. Carstens Packing Co. 
vs. S. P. Co., 23 I. C. C., 236 (The Traffic World, April 27, 
1912, p. 841). 

A finding that defendant should have maintained dur- 
ing the period between Sept. 17, 1913, and Oct. 2, 1913, a 
two-for-one rule concerning single-deck cars must neces- 
sarily bear a qualification as to the time within which 
to comply with the request for a special car before the 
rule becomes applicable. The period in the rule now 
published by defendant is five days. Complainant states 
that it is necessary to ship the sheep on the day they 
are purchased, and in the instant case the shipments 
were so made. For the transportation of sheep carriers 
should furnish the equipment ordered within a reasonable 
time or supply two cars at the rate and minimum weight 
attached to the car ordered. Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Assn. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C., 588; 585 (The 
Traffic World, March 5, 1910, p. 281). That double-deck 
cars should be furnished at all times immediately upon 
request is not reasonable Omaha is, however, one of 
the primary sheep markets and we believe that under 
the circumstances existing at such markets a period of 
two days, exclusive of the day of notice, would be a 
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reasonable time within which to furnish a double-deck 
car, if ordered, or, in lieu thereof, two single-deck cars 
at the rate and minimum weight applying to the car 
ordered. 

The 18-cent rate is alleged to be intrinsically unrea- 
sonable. The testimony offered in substantiation of this 
is general and insufficient to establish the claim. The 
18-cent rate on 12,000 pounds yields 16.12 cents per car- 
mile, which is approximately 4 cents less than the average 
car-mile earning of the defendant as shown by its annual 
report. 

We find that an award of reparation is not justified. 
No order will be made for 60 days. Unless the defendant 
within that time modifies its tariffs to provide for a 
period of two days, exclusive of the day of notice, instead 
of five days, as now published, within which to furnish 
double-deck cars, we shall again take up the case with 
a view to making a definite finding and order. 


CEDAR POSTS AND LUMBER 


The Commission, in No. 8503 and seven sub-numbers, 
Sand Point Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Great Northern, opin- 
ion No. 4259, 43 I. C. C., 59-62, has found rates on cedar 
posts and lumber from points_in Washington and Idaho 
to destinations in Montana and North Dakota, unduly dis- 
criminatory, although not unreasonable. It found the 
rate on lumber from Springston, Idaho, to Antelope, Mont., 
unreasonable, because in excess by more than two cents 
of the rate contemporaneously applied from Spokane to 
Antelope. The Great Northern is to establish, on or be- 
fore May 1, rates from Springston to Antelope not more 
than two cents higher than from Spokane to Antelope. 
The points of origin are on the Plentywood and Snowden 
branches of the Great Northern in the eastern part of 
Montana and to Alexander, N. D., on a branch leading 
from the Snowden branch. The ‘Commission found that 
the rates were not unreasonable except the one from 
Springston to Antelope. It condemned, however, the 
maintenance of lower rates on mixed carloads of lumber 
and doors than on straight carloads of lumber as 
unjustly discriminatory against the complainants, but, 
inasmuch as that discrimination has been removed, and 
there was no proof of damage, the Commission could do 
nothing with the demand for reparation. 


RATES ON GLASS SAND 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8306, 
National Silica Co. vs. Toledo, Angola & Western et al., 
opinion No. 4260, 43 I. C. C., 63-64, the Commission hold- 
ing that rates on glass sand from Oregon, IIl., to Silica, 
O., and thence to Zanesville, O., had not been shown to 
be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly preju- 
dicial. 


RATES ON LOGS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8360, Diamond Lum- 
ber Co. vs. C., M. & St. P., opinion No. 4261, 43 I. C. C., 
65-6, the holding being that while rates on logs from 
Spur 294 and Peck’s Spur, Mich., to Green Bay, Wis., 
were unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to 
the complainant, there was no proof of damage against 
the complainant. The discrimination has been removed, 
hence no further action was necessary. 


FABRICATED STEEL 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8647, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works vs. Pitts. & L. E. et al., 
opinion No. 4263, 43 I. C. C., 68-9, on account of illegal 
and unreasonable charges on a carload of fabricated steel 
from Pittsburgh to Bridgeburg, Ont. The charges were 
collected on a basis of a rate of 13.5 cents. The Com- 
mission found that at the time the shipment moved a 
rate of 12 cents applied on steel beams and plates from 
Pittsburgh to Shipyard, Ont., less than four miles from 
Bridgeburg. While the Grand Trunk, which delivered the 
material at Bridgeburg, does not serve Shipyard, it par- 
ticipated in the 12-cent rate, hence the finding that the 
13.5-cent rate was illegal because in violation of the fourth 
section and unreasonable because the lower rate for like 
service prevailed at the more distant point. 
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THRESHING MACHINES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8797, R. R. Savage 
vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 4264, 43 I. C. ©, 70, 
holding that the rate on threshing machines from Grang 
Island, Neb., to Webber, Kan., had not been shown to be 
unreasonable. 


LOGGING CAR BODIES 


Holding that the rate on two carloads of logging car 
bodies from Kennett, Mo., to Mound, La., had not beep 
shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or up. 
duly prejudicial, the Commission has dismissed No. 8244 
Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al, 
opinion No. 4266, 43 I. C. C., 73-4. The rate charged was 
51 cents per 100 pounds. Since the movement on which 
the complaint was founded, the carriers have brought the 
rate down to 47 cents. 


CHARGES ON WHEAT 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 8736, Valley City 
Milling Co. vs. Grand Rapids & Indiana, opinion No. 
4267, 43 I. C. C., 75-7 on account of unreasonable 
charges on wheat from points in Indiana and Michigan 
sent to Grand Rapids for milling and reshipment to des. 
tinations south of the Ohio River. 


RATES ON BACON 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8799, 
Chas. A. Sweet Provision Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. et al, 
opinion No. 4268, 43 I. C. C., 78, the Commission being 
of the opinion that rates on bacon, L. C. L., from St. 
Louis to Oakdale and Ward, La., had not been shown to 
be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The rate as. 
sailed was 96 cents per 100 pounds. The complainant 
compared that rate with a rate of 38 cents from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. It also pointed out that there was an 
interstate fourth class rate of 35 cents from New Orleans 
to Oakdale and Ward, making a combination of 73 cents. 
The Commission found that since Aug. 1, 1914, the 35-cent 
rate has applied only intrastate, so there is no violation 
of the aggregate-of-intermediates part of the fourth sec 
tion. Neither Ward nor Oakdale is intermediate on the 
route from St. Louis to New Orleans on which the 3% 
cent rate applies. 


RATE ON STOVES 


An award of reparation has been made in 8554, Globe 
Stove and Range Co. vs. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis et al., opinion No. 4269, 43 I. C. C., 79-80, on 
account of an unreasonable rate on heating stoves from 
Kokomo, Ind., to Ottumwa, Ia. The rate having been 
changed, no order for the future was necessary. 


RATE ON MACHINERY 


The Commission has dismissed complaint No. 8596 of 
the Best-Clymer Manufacturing Co. vs. Wabash Railwa) 
Co. et al., opinion No. 4270, 43 I. C. C., 81-2, holding that 
a rate of 46 cents on machinery from St. Louis to South 
Fort Smith, Ark., had not been shown to be unreasol- 


able or unduly prejudicial. The shipment consisted of 
machinery to be used in the construction of a sorghum 
mill at South Fort Smith. The complainant tried to 
have the rate of 42 cents applicable on engines and poil- 
ers applied to the shipment in question. The gravamel 
of the complaint, according to the report of the Com- 
mission, is the relationsip of the rate on engines and 
boilers to the class A rate, complainant contending that ° 
engines, as a rule, are worth more than other machinery. 
That argument did not appeal to the Commission, because 
the testimony did not show clearly as to the articles 1 
the shipment. The fact that the 46-cent rate imposed 
yielded 17.8 mills per ton-mile via one line and 22 mills 
per ton-mile via another route, was not considered as of 
controlling importance. 
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REPARATION ON HORSES 


CASE NO. 8465 (43 I. C. C., 83-84) 
HEALY & TOWLE VS. CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted May 20, 1916. Opinion No. 4271. 
1, The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. filed and posted a tariff 


naming a through rate of $82.50 per car on horses, in car-.- 


joads, from South Omaha, Neb., a point on the Chicago & 
Northwestern Ry. to Wausau, Wis., in connection with the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co. The con- 
currence of the latter carrier was limited to traffic originat- 
ing or terminating on its line, and therefore a combination 
rate based on Sioux City, Iowa, which was higher than the 
$82.50 rate, was charged on certain carloads of horses from 
South Omaha to Wausau; Held, That the rate of $82.50 
was displayed to the public as unrestricted in the tariff of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., and reparation awarded. 

9, Rates charged on two carloads of horses from Sioux City 

‘to Wausau not shown to haye been unreasonable. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants are Dan Healy and Melvin P. Towle, co- 
partners, engaged in buying and selling horses, with their 
principal place of business at Wausau, Wis. By com- 
plaint, filed Nov. 18, 1915, as amended, they allege that 
the rates charged by defendants on eight carloads of 
horses, six from South Omaha, Neb., and two from Sioux 
City, Ia., to Wausau, between April 1 and July 18, 1912, 
inclusive, were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded $82.50 per car. The claim was presented to the 
Commission informally March 28, 1914. 

The shipments from South Omaha moved: Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway, hereinafter called the Northwest- 
ern, to Sioux City; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway, hereinafter called the Omaha, to Marsh- 
field, Wis.; Northwestern to destination. Freight charges 
were collected thereon in the sum of $726.01, based on 
the local commodity rate of 12.7 cents per 100 pounds to 
Sioux City and the joint commodity rate of $91.50 per 
car beyond. The shipments from Sioux City moved by 
way of the Omaha to Marshfield and the Northwestern 
beyond. Charges were collected thereon in the sum of 
$183, at a rate of $91.50 per car. The distance from South 
Omaha to Wausau, by way of Sioux City and Marshfield, 
the direct route, is 594 miles. Complainants desired that 
the shipments from South Omaha move over this route. 
Defendants’ agent declined to issue through billing, claim- 
ing that if billed through the shipments would have to 
move over the Northwestern by way of De Kalb, Ill. The 
distance over this route is 713 miles. The shipments 
were billed to Sioux City and there consigned by way 
of Marshfield to Wausau. 

Complainants contend that the tariff of the Northwest- 
ern contained no restriction prohibiting routing according 
as the shipments moved, and that a through rate of $82.50 
per car should have been applied. Upon examination of 
the tariffs it appears that the Northwestern published 
a tariff, in which the Omaha is shown as a participating 
carrier, containing a rate of $82.50 per car from South 
Omaha to Manitowoc, Wis., which applied by intermediate 
application to Wausau. No provision is found in this 
tariff restricting the application of the rate by way of 
the Northwestern only. The concurrence of the Omaha 
is, however, limited to traffic between points on the 
Omaha and points on or via the Northwestern. Inasmuch 
as the traffic originated on the Northwestern at South 
Omaha, the rate of £82.50 per car did not apply in con- 
nection with the Omaha, and the rates charged were 
legally applicable. The rate charged on the shipments 
from Sioux City was legally applicable. From the evidence 
adduced it cannot be said that the rates assailed were 
inherently unreasonable. 


Concurrence sheets are not posted in the same manner 
as are tariffs, and no opportunity is afforded the general 
public to ascertain whether or not the terms of the con- 
currence limit the application of the tariff in so far as 
the participating road is concerned. The tariff of the 
Northwestern offered to the public a rate of $82.50 per 
Car on horses from South Omaha to Wausau over the 
Toute of movement, and as to the shipments from that 
point the $82.50 rate must be protected. The tariff or 
the concurrence must be immediately corrected. 

“oe find that complainants made the shipments from 
outh Omaha as described and paid and bore freight 
mates thereon in the sum of $726.01; that they were 
amaged to the extent of the difference between the 
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charges paid and the charges that would have accrued 
at the rate of $82.50 per car; and that they are entitled 
to reparation from the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company in the sum of $231.01, with interest. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


RICE MILLING IN TRANSIT 


CASE NO. 7591 (43 I. C. C., 90-97). 

SOUTHERN RICE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION ET AL. 
VS. TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ET AL. 


Submitted Feb. 25, 1916. Opinion No. 4273. 


Upon application of complainants to require the defendant car- 
riers to re-establish milling in transit on rice from all rice- 
producing points in Texas, and in the state of Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River, to interstate destinations on 
the lines of the defendants; Held: 

1. That the defendant carriers have not justified the withdrawal 
of milling-in-transit arrangements on rice which were main- 
tained by them during the period from December, 1912, to 
September 1, 1914, and that such arrangement should be 
restored. 

2. That the 2-cent milling-in-transit charge on the clean rice 
which applied during the period when transit arrangements 
were in effect has not been shown to be unreasonable. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

Complainants are the Southern Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion, an organization of rice growers and shippers of 
Texas and Louisiana, various commercial organizations 
and rice milling and: irrigation companies interested in 
the production, milling, shipping and marketing of rice. 
By complaint, filed Dec. 16, 1914, it is alleged that the 
action of defendants in canceling, effective Sept. 1, 1914, 
the milling-in-transit arrangement on rice previously in 
effect at Texas and Louisiana milling points, was unjust, 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory as against the 
complainants and all other persons in the same territory 
engaged in the production, milling and shipping of rice, 
and as against the consumer. It is further alleged (1) 
that such cancellation resulted in an unjust discrimination 
against complainants, as compared with shippers from 
New Orleans who enjoy lower rates on rice and rice prod- 
ucts to the consuming markets of the United States; (2) 
that it is a discrimination to deny milling-in-transit rates 
on rice and at the same time to grant them on corn, 
wheat, oats and the’ products thereof; (3) that the rates 
charged for the transportation of rice and rice products 
from all producing points in Texas and in Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi River, to points in other states on the 
lines of the defendants, are unjust and unreasonable and 
are unduly discriminatory as compared with the rates 
from New Orleans to the same destinations; and (4) that 
the 2-cent charge existing under the previous milling-in- 
transit rule was unreasonable. 


We are asked to make an order requiring defendants 
to establish reasonable rules and regulations providing 
for the milling in transit of rice and rice products at 
all points where rice mills may be located on the lines 
of the originating railroads in Texas and Louisiana; also 
to prescribe just and reasonable rules and regulations re- 
garding the milling in transit of rice, and to determine 
and prescribe just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates 
on rice and rice products from all points on the lines of 
the originating carriers in the rice belt of Texas and 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, to all interstate 
destinations on defendants’ lines, and reasonable rates on 
rough rice from points in Texas to Louisiana rice mills 
and from points in Louisiana to Texas rice mills. 


The complainants’ counsel announced at the beginning 
of the hearing that he thought their evidence in this case 
should be confined to such showing as might be necessary 
in order to support their claim for milling in transit on 
rice, and assented to the proposition that other portions 
of their complaint might be disregarded in the disposal 
of this case. Complainants’ evidence was addressed in 
the main to the establishment of milling in transit on rice. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau intervened and 
submitted evidence and brief in opposition to the change 
sought by complainants. Rates and transit charges are 
stated in this report in cents per 100 pounds. 

The rice belt in Texas, and in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River, is stated on this record to be from 
75 to 100 miles wide, extending along the Gulf of Mexico 
from Victoria, Tex., easterly across Texas and part of 
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Louisiana. The rice mills are all situated within or con- 
tiguous to this rice belt. It appears that rough rice is 
usually bought at the farms by millers who ship it to 
their mills, and reship the clean rice product to con- 
suming markets. During the year 1911 the International 
& Great Northern Railway put in effect a milling-in-transit 
arrangement at Houston which, it is claimed, ultimately 
induced the other lines, and particularly those originating 
rough rice, to establish the same arrangement in order 
to secure the haul of clean rice from Houston and other 
milling points as against the competition of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern. This action was taken by 
the Sunset-Central lines on Dec. 10, 1912, as a competitive 
necessity, it is asserted, and by other lines at about the 
same time. Under these milling-in-transit arrangements 
the rough rice could be hauled into the milling points, 
there milled, and the clean rice reshipped at the through 
clean rice rates from point of origin of the rough rice 
plus a transit charge of 2 cents per 100 pounds of clean 
rice. These transit arrangements and charges only ap- 
plied at points in direct line of transit from point of origin 
to final destination, or when out of route movement or 
back haul did not exceed 125 miles. An indirect service, 
back-haul or out of route movement was defined as the 
difference between the distance actuallv traversed by the 
shipment and the distance which would have been trav- 
ersed if the shipment had moved in direct line from point 
of origin to final destination. When out of route or back- 
haul service was in excess of 125 miles a charge of one- 
half cent per ton per mile was made for such excess. 
Subsequently it was provided that clean rice rates should 
be observed as minima in moving out the by-products 
incident to the milling. By tariff, effective Sept. 1. 1914, 
the milling-in-transit arrangement was canceled, thereby 
increasing the aggregate charge to the shinner and throw- 
ing upon the carriers the statutory burden of showing 
the increased charge to be just and reasonable. 

To the alleged discrimination in denying milline in tran- 
sit on rice and allowing it on wheat. corn, oats and the 
products thereof, little. if any, evidence was directed. It 
was not shown that there is anv similarity between the 
circumstances which have induced carriers to establish 
milling-in-transit rates on these grains and the circum- 
stances which it is now claimed make necessary the 
establishment of such rates on rice and its products. 

The complainants asserted that New Orleans is a rate- 
breaking point and that rates on rice from various pro- 
ducing points in Louisiana and Texas to certain imnor- 
tant consuming markets are made bv combination on New 
Orleans. Little evidence was offered by complainants to 
the end of showing what actual rate advantage is nos- 
sessed by New Orleans as compared with other milling 
points in Louisiana or Texas. 

Evidence adduced by the intervener purnorted to show 
that during the period beginning Aug. 1, 1913, and ending 
Feb. 25, 1914, the average rate paid on all- rough rice 
brought from points in Louisiana or Texas to New Orleans 
was 12.1 cents, while the average rate paid on rough 
rice brovght to other representative milling points was, 
to Houston, Tex., 6.22 cents; Bav City, Tex., 6.09 cents; 
Lake Charles, La.. 5.54 cents. The average rate paid on 
roevgh rice from the farm to the mills at Houston or Bay 
City corresponds with the rate charged in Texas on rough 
rice for a one-line haul of from 60 to 70 miles, or for a 
two-line haul of from 40 to 60 miles. The averavre rate 
shown on rough rice from the farm to the mill at Lake 
Charles corresponds with the rate charged in Lovisiana 
for hauling rough rice a distance of approximately 20 
miles over a one-line haul. and is somewhat less than 
the rate authorized in Louisiana for a two-line haul of 
10 miles. The average rate shown for the transportation 
of rough rice from the farm to the mill at New Orleans 
corresponds with the rate in Texas for a one-line haul 
of from 180 to 190 miles, or a two-line haul of from 160 
to 170 miles. The rate on rough rice to New Orleans 
from all territory in Texas west of Houston is 19 cents, 
and from Houston and points east thereof in Texas it is 
15 cents. Inasmuch as Houston is apnproximatelv 362 
miles west of New Orleans. the 19-cent rate prohably ap- 
plies for an average haul of slightly less than 400 miles, 
and the 15-cent rate for an average haul of from 275 to 
290 miles. A witness for complainants testified that it 
took 45,455 pounds of rough rice to produce 30.000 pounds 
of clean rice. On that basis New Orleans pays on the 
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average inhound shipment of rough rice amounting to 
45,455 pounds a transportation charge of $55: Houston 
pays $28.27; Bay City, $27.68; and Lake Charles, $25.18 

The situation as to consuming markets in Central 
Freight Association territory is illustrated by the rate on 
clean rice to Indianavolis. At the time this case wags 
heard this rate was 29 cents from Houston, Bay City anq 
Lake Charles, a distance of approximately 1.100 miles 
and 24 cents from New Orleans, a distance of aporoxi- 
mately 900 miles. New Orleans, therefore, paid $72 on 
a shipment of 30,000 pounds of clean rice to Indianapolis 
making the total transportation charge on the rough rice 
into New Orleans and clean rice out $127. The other 
milling points named pay on such a shipment on the clean 
rice $87 and total charges on the rovgh rice in and clean 
rice out of $115.27, $114.68, and $112.18 when milled at 
Houston, Bay City and Lake Charles, respectively. 

The rate to New Orleans on rough rice from Texas 
points west of Houston is, as stated, 19 cents: from 
Houston and points east thereof. 15 cents. New Orleans, 
therefore, pays on a shipment of 45,455 pounds of Texas 
rough rice $68.18 if from a point in Texas, Houston or 
east, and $86.26 if from a point west of Houston. Ona 
shipment to Atlanta, Ga., of the resulting 30,000 pounds 
of clean rice, the charge is $75, making a total trans. 
portation charge of $143.18 from territory east and $161.36 
from territory west of Houston. The total average trans. 
portation charge on a similar shipment milled at Houston 
is $133.27. If the clean rice is shinnred to Charleston, 
S. C., instead of Atlanta. Ga., when milled at New Orleans, 
the total charge is $137.18 or $155.36, and when milled 
at Houston the charge is $142.27. New Orleans is a rate. 
breaking point on traffic from Texas to Charleston, S. ¢, 
but it is not clear from the record that this results in any 
unlawful advantage to New Orleans. 

It is apparent that New Orleans mills draw rough rice 
from a much wider frea than do the other mills in Texas 
or Louisiana, and this accounts in part for the higher 
average inbound rate paid. We know of no sound basis 
on which a New Orleans miller can claim the right to ship 
rough rice from all the Texas belt to New Orleans and 
forward the product on a parity of in and out rates with 
the miller who is situated in the rice belt and whose haul 
of rough rice to the mill is but 60 or 70 miles as compared 
with a haul of several hundred miles to New Orleans. 

In the situation above described, where through rates 
are sought from the farm to the market, with transit 
arrangements at millirg points, a comparison of the re 
sults obtained under the present rate system. made by 
adding the charges on rough rice into the milling points 
to the charges on the clean rice out, for the purpose of 
determining the relative advantages of respective milling 
points, appears to be reasonable and proper. Such situa- 
tions are entirely unlike that described in Railroad Com- 
mission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C., 
31 (The Traffic World, March 30, 1912, p. 599), where we 
said: 

We have uniformly held that a carrier could not impose an 
unreasonably high local rate upon any community becuse of 


the advantages that it properly enjoyed for securing low in- 
bound rates. 


In Mutual Rice Trade & Devel. Assn. Houston vs. I. & 
G. N. R. R.. 23 I. C. C., 219 (The Traffic World, Anril 27, 
1912. p. 834), we had occasion to deal with a claim on 
behalf of the rice millers of Texas that the rates on clean 
rice from Texas points to points in the Southeast, Cen- 
tral Freight Association, Illinois and Wisconsin, Western 
Trunk Line, trans-Missouri and Pacific coast territories, 
were unreasonable and discriminatory as compared with 
the rates from New Orleans. In that case we said, at 
page 225: 


To sum up our conclusions, we do not find the rates from 
Texas points to Central Freight Association territory (east of 
the Illinois-Indiana state line) to Illinois or to the Pacific Coast 
to be discriminatory as compared with the corresponding rates 
from New Orleans, but we do find that the through rates, of 
which any-quantity rates are factors, from Texas points to 
points in the Southeast are unreasonable and discriminatory, 
and that joint carload rates from Texas milling points to this 
territory at least 5 cents less than the lowest combination of 
locals contemporaneously in effect to and from Mississipp! River 
points would be just and reasonable. 

The complaint was directed against all rice rates from Teme 
points to southeastern territory, which was defined as_ tha 
territory east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio rivers. 
We shall limit our order, however, to rice rates applying os 
Texas points to points in this territory as to which any-quantity 
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rates from Mississippi River points are named in M. P. Wash- 
purn's. tariff No. 7, I. C. C. No. 78. 


Nothing has been shown in this case to indicate that 
the existing conditions, except in so far as those condi- 
tions have been modified as the result of the order in 
the case cited, are in any manner different from the con- 
ditions at the time that case was tried, nor has anything 
peen showon to indicate that the conclusion there reached 
was erroneous. 

Complainants, who are producers of rice and mill op- 
erators, united in- urging the restoration of milling in 
transit on rice for the reason that in their judgment this 
would aid in giving to the market for rough rice a greater 
stability. It may be remarked that it is no function of 
the Commission to stabilize markets. These complainants 
seek a milling-in-transit arrangement which will permit 
them to purchase rice at any point in the rice belt, send 
it to any mill, and forward the mill product to any con- 
suming market at the balance of the through rate from 
the producing point to the consuming point. In the 
event of a failure or shortage of the crop in one section 
of the rice belt the mills in that section could draw their 
supply of rice from some other section, and the producer 
at any point would have the advantage of the greater de- 
mand created by the greater number of mills seeking his 
product. As heretofore stated, the rice mills are prac- 
tically all within or contiguous to the rice belt. One wit- 
ness testified that the capacity of these mills is sufficient 
to mill three times the present production. 


The carriers show that all the mills, except possibly 
one, were built and have developed their business under 
the present system of rates and contend that any such 
general milling-in-transit arrangements as are here pro- 
posed are unnecessary and would result in a loss to the 
defendants of about two-thirds of the revenue which they 
now derive from the transportation of rough rice from the 
producing points to the mills, with no compensating equiv- 
alent. Thus in the case of the mills at Houston, Bay City 
and Lake Charles, it appears that the average rate paid 
on the rough rice from the farm to the mill is in the 
neighborhood of 6 cents. The rate to Kansas City, for 
example, on the rough rice from the farm or the clean 
rice from the mill was 32 cents at the time this case was 
heard. The revenue derived by the carriers from a ship- 
ment of 45,455 pounds of rough rice to any of these mills 
was approximately $27.27, and in the event of the ship- 
ment to Kansas City of its product, 30,000 pounds of clean 
rice, the revenue thereon would be $96, or a total revenue 
of $123.27. If complainants’ prayer should be granted the 
effect would be to reduce this revenue by 6 cents per 100 
pounds on 30,000 pounds of clean rice content in the 
rough rice moving to the mill, and on which the through 
rate of 32 cents from the farm would apply, or $18 on the 
shipment considered. If the transit charge of 2 cents 
collected on the clean rice during the period when milling 
in transit was in effect should be applied it would add 
$6 to the revenue received by the carriers, leaving the 
total revenue $111.27, or $12 less than the revenue shown. 

The principal justification offered by the defendants for 
the cancellation of their milling-in-transit tariffs is that 
under those tariffs their earnings were inadequate. But 
is this a justification? The significant thing about a mill- 
iIng-In-transit arrangement is its tendency to place the 
miller at an intermediate point on a more nearly equal 
footing with the miller at the producing point. The estab- 
lishment of transit by defendants was a recognition of 
the propriety of such a rate relationship in this case. 
When defendants concluded that their earnings on the rice 
traffic were inadequate the logical thing for them to do 
was to increase their rates. This they subsequently did 
[(See Rise from Texas and Louisiana, 40 I. C. C., 285 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 12, 1916, p. 381), and Rice from Texas 
and Louisiana (No. 2), 43 I. C. C., 29 (The Traffic World; 
Feb. 10, 1917, p. 301)], but only after they had caused a 
disruption of rate relationships by the withdrawal of mill- 
Ing in transit. 

The ciaim that the 2-cent transit charge applied under 
the milling-in-transit rules formerly in effect was or is 
unreasonable has not been sustained by the complainants. 
The transit arrangement is a valuable service to them and 
& source of expense to the carriers as heretofore shown. 

Upon the whole record we are of opinion and find that 
the carriers have failed. to justify the withdrawal of 
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milling in transit on rice moving from Texas and Louisi- 
ana producing points to interstate destinations. 

We further find that the milling-in-transit charge of 2 
cents on the clean rice has not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable. 

The record in this proceeding concerning the various 
rules and regulations applied by the carriers in connec- 
tion with the milling-in-transit rates formerly in effect is 
not sufficient to enable us to reach a conclusion respecting 
their reasonableness or propriety. 

Nothing in this report should be construed as restrain- 
ing the carriers from the application of reasonable charges 
for the out of line service rendered in those instances in 
which the rice is milled at points which are not directly 
intermediate between the points of shipment of rough 
rice and the ultimate destinations of the product. 

An order will be entered in conformity with the views 
above expressed. 

DANIELS, Commissioner, dissents. 


GASOLINE FROM COFFEYVILLE, KAN. 


Il. & S. NO. 908 (43 I. C. C., 98-101) 
Submitted Jan. 3, 1917. Opinion No. 4274. 


Proposed increased rates on gasoline in carloads via two lines 
and on petroleum and petroleum products via a third line 
from Coffeyville, Kan., to Kansas City and Sugar Creek, 
Mo., and on petroleum and petroleum products via all lines 
from Coffeyville to Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, applicable on shipments originating 
at Delaware, Okla., found not justified. 


MEYER, Chairman: 


Proposed increased rates on gasoline via two respond- 
ent lines, and on petroleum and petroleum products via 
a third respondent line, from Coffeyville, Kan., to Kansas 
City and Sugar Creek, Mo., and on petroleum and petro- 
leum products via all respondent lines to Omaha and 
South Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia., applicable on 
shipments originating at Delaware, Okla., are involved in 
this proceeding. The commodities named move to market 
in private tank cars, for the use of which respondents 
pay the customary mileage charge of three-fourths cent 
per mile in both directions. The increased rates were 
published to become effective in September and October, 
1916, but on protests filed by various interested shippers 
were suspended until June 30, 1917. 


Delaware is located on the rails of the Union Traction 
Company, an electric traction line running from Parsons, 
Kan., through Coffeyville and Delaware, to Nowata, Okla., 
and also on the rails of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway, part of the Missouri Pacific system 
and hereinafter so referred to. The refineries and stor- 
age tanks of three oil companies are located in or near 
Delaware. These oil companies formerly shipped gasoline 
and other petroleum products to market via the Missouri 
Pacific. The service of this line was not deemed satis- 
factory. It is alleged that the switching at point of origin 
and destination was not performed promptly and that the 
cars were delayed in transit. As a measure of relief one 
of the oil companies contemplated building a pipe line 
from Delaware to Coffeyville. At the time the traction 
company’s line was being constructed at Delaware it was 
requested to lay switch tracks to the storage tanks of the 
oil companies located at or near that point and to arrange 
for the handling of oil traffic to Coffeyville, a distance of 
18 miles. It was agreed that if this was done, and the 
traction company would establish a reasonable rate, the 
proposed pipe line would not be constructed. Effective 
July 1, 1915, the traction company published a rate of 
$12.50 per car, which was later changed to 1.9 cents per 
100 pounds, and has been handling practically all of the 
gasoline traffic out of Delaware since that time. Its serv- 
ice, it is stated, has been satisfactory to the shippers. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas railways, which handle the traffic north of Cof- 
feyville, have co-operated with the traction company to 
make the through service as expeditious as possible. For 
example, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas has been han- 
dling the empty tank cars returned from Kansas City to 
Coffeyville on a fast train carrying merchandise and other 
high-class traffic and making direct connection with the 
southbound train of the traction line from Coffeyville. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which has been han- 
dling the empty cars from Kansas City on a slow freight 
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train, has about completed arrangements to handle them 
on its fast train carrying merchandise and other high- 
class traffic to Coffeyville in order to make the connection 
with the southbound train of the traction line. The gaso- 
line is forwarded from Delaware on through bills of 
lading. 

In Midcontinent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 28, 1915, p. 537), which involved the rates on 
petroleum and its products from all producing points in 
the midcontinent field to numerous consuming markets, 
we held, among other things, that from Kansas and Okla- 
homa producing points, respectively, rates of 10 cents 
and 15 cents to Kansas City and points taking same rates, 
and of 20 cents and 23 cents to Omaha and points taking 
same rates, would be just and reasonable to apply as 
maxima for the future. No change was made in the 
existing differences in rates from Oklahoma producing 
points over Kansas producing points to the destinations 
referred to, these differences in rates being 5 cents to 
Kansas City and 3 cents to Omaha. 

sy routing their gasoline traffic over the traction line 
to Coffeyville and the steam roads beyond, the shippers 
have been able to secure through rates from Delaware 
3.1 cents less to Kansas City and 1.1 cents less to Omaha 
than the rates from Delaware in effect via the Missouri 
Pacific. This condition has existed since July 1, 1915, 
but no attempt was made to change it until September 
and October, 1916, when the tariffs suspended herein, nam- 
ing proportional rates from Coffeyville, applicable on ship- 
ments from Delaware, 3.1 cents to Kansas City and 1.1 
cents to Omaha higher than the corresponding local rates, 
were filed. The purpose of the proposed proportional 
rates is to equalize the through rates in effect via the 
traction line and its connections with those in effect via 
the Missouri Pacific. 

The traction company does not participate in joint rates 
with respondents from Delaware or any other point in 
Oklahoma, respondents having declined to give it repre- 
sentation in their tariffs applicable on interstate traffic. 
Before publishing the rate of 1.9 cents per 100 pounds, 
which is equivalent to about $10 per tank car of 8,000 
gallons, the traction company investigated what it termed 
the “cost” of handling gasoline from Delaware to Coffey- 
ville and found it to be between $5 and $6 per car. The 
traction company is satisfied with its earnings on this 
traffic, which moves in trainloads and amounts to over 
150 cars per month. 

The local rates of 10 cents and 20 cents from Kansas 
producing points to Kansas City and Omaha, respectively, 
which were found just and reasonable as maxima for the 
future in the Midcontinent Oil Case, apply on all ship- 
ments of petroleum and its products of whatsoever origin 
from Coffeyville to the destinations in question. No 
change is proposed in those rates except as applicable on 
traffic originating at Delaware. Three refining companies 
have plants in Coffeyville located from one-half mile to 
two miles from the local yards of respondents where the 
freight trains from and to Coffeyville are assembled and 
broken up. The connection of the traction line with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in Coffeyville is in the local 
yard of the latter line, and with the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas about one-half mile from the local yard of that line. 
The traction line has no direct connection with the Mis- 
souri Pacific in Coffeyville, connection with that line 
being made through either of the other two respondents 
named. There is no substantial difference in the physical 
service performed in handling shipments from the plants 
in Coffeyville as against shipments delivered to them by 
the traction line in Coffeyville. 

Respondents contend that the protesting shippers can 
have no grievance in respect to proportional rates, unless 
the through rates, of which the proposed rates are a com- 
ponent part, are unreasonable. They further claim that 
the through rates of 15 cents and 23 cents from Delaware 
and other Oklahoma producing points to Kansas City and 
Omaha, respectively, were adjudged reasonable in the Mid- 
continent Oil Case. While there is no question about the 
soundness of the principle above referred to, it cannot be 
applied to the facts of this case. In the first place, the 
proposed proportional rates, at least so far as the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railways are concerned, are not component parts of the 
rates from Delaware which were involved in the Mid- 
continent Oil Case. The combination through rates ap- 
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plicable via the traction line and its connections, although 
in effect at the time of the hearing in the Midcontiney 
Oil Case, were not brought in issue in that Proceeding 
The rates of 15 cents to Kansas City and 23 cents ty 
Omaha were not adjudged reasonable for application by 
the electric traction line and its connections from the 
single point of Delaware, distances of 185 miles and 3% 
miles, respectively. They were adjudged reasonable for 
application via steam railroads from a large group of 
producing points averaging 251 miles to Kansas City anj 
449 miles to Omaha. We cannot assume, for the purposes 
of this case, that those rates would be reasonable for 
application via the traction line and its connections fron 
Delaware to Kansas City and Omaha, in face of the duly 
published rate of 1.9 cents from Delaware to Coffeyville. 
which the traction line insists, and the record shows, is , 
reasonable maximum rate for transportation over that line, 
and of the rates of 10 cents and 20 cents from Coffeyville 
to Kansas City and Omaha, respectively, which we found 
reasonable as maxima after an exhaustive investigation 
in the Midcontinent Oil Case. 

We find and conclude that respondents have not justi- 
fied the proposed proportional rates. The suspended 


tariffs must be canceled, and it will be so ordered. 


FRUIT REFRIGERATION 


1. & S. NO. 841 (43 I. C. C., 102-107) 
Submitted Dec. 28, 1916. Opinion No. 4275. 


In view of the confusion and uncertainty of the record in re- 
spect of a question of controlling importance; Held, That 
the proposed increased refrigeration charges from points in 
the states of Idaho, Oregon, Montana and Utah to points in 
other states have not been justified. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 


In Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange vs. Southern Pa. 
cific Company, 20 I. C. C., 106 (The Traffic World, Feb. 
25, 1911, p. 282), and in Railroad Commission of California 
vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 17 (The Traffic Worlé, 
July to Dec., 1914, p. 812), respectively, we had under 
consideration the refrigeration charges of certain western 
lines on shipments of citrus and deciduous fruits from 
California. Subsequently all the carriers west of the Mis- 
souri River undertook a general revision of their refrigera- 
tion charges with the object, as is here explained, of 
establishing a more consistent schedule of charges, and 
also in order to bring to a compensatory level charges 
that had been kept on a depressed basis during the period 
of development in the fruit industry. 

The changes proposed, in the tariffs described of record, 
by lines other than those embraced in the Union Pacific 
system, have already gone into effect, and without pro 
test from any quarters. In respect, however, of the pro- 
posals by the last-mentioned lines, protests from Idaho 
directed more particularly against any change from Idaho 
points. In consequence of these objections all the changes 
embodied in the schedules filed by the Union Pacific lines 
were suspended. But upon further representations the 
order was so modified as to extend only to the changes 
proposed in the refrigeration charges on shipments from 
Idaho and Utah points, on shipments from a few related 
points in the state of Montana south of Butte, and also 
on shipments from points in the state of Oregon south 
and east of Huntington. The changes proposed in the 
charges from this comparatively small territory are here 
under consideration, and they are illustrated in the sub 


joined table: 
REFRIGERATING CHARGES PER CAR. 
Amount of 


To— Present. Proposed. increases 


Colorado $40.00 
Kansas and Nebraska 45.00 
Iowa and Missouri 50.00 
Illinois 50.00 
Olio ad Inia... cccccccccecss B00 
Pennsylvania and New York 
New England 

Arkansas 

Georgia and the Carolinas 
Louisiana 

Texas 

New Mexico : 
Arizona via Denver 50.00 | 
Arizona via California junctions.. 60.00 


The evidence of record deals chiefly with the adjustment 
from Idaho points, and since the charges from the adjoii 
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ing states are related we shall confine the discussion to 
the Idaho situation. From that state the movement of 
fruit is almost entirely to the eastern, the central and the 
middle western states, to which territories the increases 
in the refrigeration charges from the principal producing 
points generally amount to $5 per car. There was no 
movement through the Denver gateway in 1915 to Arizona 
and New Mexico, where the increases proposed amount, 
respectively, to $15 and $17.50 a car. Those unusually 
large additions to the going charges were made with a 
view to a better alignment between the present Idaho 
charges of $47.50 and $50, respectively, to New Mexico 
and Arizona and the prevailing $75 charge from Oregon. 
A further reason for the larger increases in respect of 
shipments from Idaho to Arizona was that the charges 
through the Denver gateway might be equalized with the 
charges proposed on the same traffic over the shorter 
route through the California junctions. From the more 
distant and branch-line points in Idaho the charges and 
the increases are $5 greater than those shown in the pre- 
ceding table. . 


The respondents say that while the fruit industry was 
developing they did not concern themselves particularly 
with the amount of the refrigeration charges; but now 
that the business has assumed larger and more -stable 
proportions they feel that they should keep the charges 
from Idaho upon a level with those from competing and 
related districts. The present and proposed charges from 
Idaho and Utah to Chicago, and those maintained from 
other producing territories to Chicago, are graphically 
shown on a map introduced in evidence by the respondents 
for the purpose of exhibiting the relation rather than as 
a test of the reasonableness of the proposed charges. Con- 
verted into the form of a table, the map shows the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 


REFRIGERATION CHARGES PER CAR. 
Refrigeration charges. 


Distances in hun- er 

To Chicago from— dreds of miles.* Per car. 100 miles. 
RE: SIME écbadusineweess 5 $50.00 $10.00 
Oklahoma City, Okla....... 8 52 00 6.56 
Seeemenvitie, TOE. ...cccces 10 55.00 5.50 
SS eee are 10 47.50 4.75 
"Eee eee 11 58.86 5.35 
> eae 12 72.23 6.02 
Brownsville, Tex. ......... 15 77 00 5.13 
BE, THE Scacwcnsasenwee 15 50.00 3.33 
en eer 18 750.00 2.77 
Huntington, Ore. .......... 19 60.00 3.15 
a ee, Saar 19 90.00 4.73 
A eer er rr 21 90.00 4.30 
Sacramento, Cal. .......... 22 75.00 3.41 
North Yakima, Wash...... 22 60.00 2.73 
ME, OME. vctcaeescens ss 26 77.50 3.00 





*Fraction over 50 miles counted 100 miles. 
‘Proposed charge of $55 equals $3.05 per 100 miles. 


From the West the charges now in effect are lower 
than the charges on shipments from the Southwest and 
the Southeast; and from Boise, a representative point in 
Idaho, the proposed charge, when measured in dollars per 
100 miles, is on a lower level than the charge from Ogden, 
Huntington and Sacramento. In Railroad Commission of 
California vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co., supra, a charge of $75 
a car from Sacramento to Chicago, tested by the cost of 
the service as well as by its relation to other charges, 
was found not to be unreasonable. 


Refrigeration on the lines of the Union Pacific system 
and their connections is performed under contract by the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, a corporation organized 
and owned by the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific. 
The Pacific Fruit Express Company owns the cars in 
which the perishable commodities are carried; it has its 
Own officers and employes and keeps its own accounts; 
but since it is merely an agent of the owning carriers 
and performs the refrigeration service for them, it is not 
shown as a party to their tariffs, nor is it a respondent 
here. That company, however, receives the full amount 
of the refrigeration charge and any profits included therein 


Po the respondent carriers only in the form of divi- 


Although the Pacific Fruit Express Company has been 
sn to pay dividends of 10 per cent on its capital stock, 
figures were nevertheless introduced in evidence purport- 
mg to show that the present and proposed refrigeration 
clarges from Idaho and Utah are insufficient to reimburse 

€ respondents for the cost to them of performing the 
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service. On apples, shipped from points in Idaho during 
the year 1915, the cost table is as follows: 


WIE «ied sine. c sn npidoe nnn edinn0des 5400 sin'd 0934ss 000 eB 00eees eee $31.58 








Teese OF TO0 TR. GBR. 0.066 62600c0cengscesetssesacewe 19.70 
SOE, RD, TRI a6 0.6 0 0:0 050 010 60:5:0:6.0:64:9:060 056400060000 00% 5.00 
Sweet BE TOIMN PANE 6c cece cccctecectvcvcsccdegeeests 1.83 
SUE, a.ciecn.a4o'sepibsis oss teenwndsssNsocs.oe seer ees ewetae = 3.86 

EE SUE hd ccna oaeuicasensnsawaep whee esse eens keasearenses 61.97 
Revenue from refrigeration service.........cscccccccccccce 54.77 

TONE. vs osnbiadlcdebadaduceene stunwesscs sane senseseoweeny 7.20 


On fruit other than apples the figures are: 








arp Betcaarcaiedie mk ists ioasinys aie et oso oS PLD Hw ene siet women $33 39 
T rnneae er SR EN GR Ss 56s osc s:0icnc cdo el cdsubsacaeeee 19.01 
I I io ahi sel ois 5610 Se RRR SESS SOR OE OS wELO 5.00 
WECM BE ICING PIARUS, 2 occ cccisccciccceseceseseeecseoee 1.95 
Ee ee ere r ® 

I II os a coial inion prota cies te ieaa ahaa alk Al ete eaters lola nia ie 63.12 
Revenue from refrigeration service. .....c.cccccesececsecces §1.55 

PO Ssécninask sees s pokes paswalhaGewane ease cele aennaen 11.57 


Under the proposed charges the deficits on the same 
basis of cost would have been $2.68 and $6.63, respect- 
ively. But the amounts representing “transportation of 
ice in car” and “switching at ice plants,” aggregating, on 
apples and other fruits, respectively, $21.53 and $20.96, 
are items of expense that are not borne by the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company. Nevertheless that company, as 
before explained, receives the full refrigeration charge. 
In other words, excluding the items of. expense just men- 
tioned, it is clear that instead of deficits the refrigeration 
charges would yield profits to the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company of approximately 35 per cent on apples and 22 
per cent on other fruits. The respondent carriers, how- 
ever, incur expenses in transporting the ice contained in 
the bunkers, and also in the performance of switching at 
the icing plants; and these services are rendered without 
charge unless the freight rates include offsetting compen- 
sation or the respondents receive reimbursement in the 
dividends paid to them by the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany. Some of the traffic moves to eastern points beyond 
the rails of the respondent carriers, and therefore the 
eastern lines participate to some extent in hauling the ice 
contained in the bunkers, and also perform switching 
services at the icing plants on their lines; but unless com- 
pensation for such services is included also in their pro- 
portion of joint through rates the eastern lines receive 
no compensation, since they do not share in the dividends 
paid to its shareholders by the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany. 

In Arlington Heights Fruit Exchange vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Company, supra, and in Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. supra, we analyzed the dif- 
ferent elements of service and cost that properly should 
be included in the refrigeration charge. Among other 
questions involved in those cases we were required to 
determine, upon what was not altogether satisfactory evi- 
dence, whether the freight rates included compensation 
to the carriers for switching cars to and from the icing 
stations, and for hauling the ice contained in the bunkers. 
The difficulty which there confronted us is present in the 
case here before us. 


The figures introduced in evidence by the respondents 
in this proceeding do not represent the actual cost of 
their refrigeration services on Idaho traffic. For the most 
part those figures are based upon the conclusions reached 
in the cases just cited, where the principle was laid down 
that all costs incident to the extra and special service 
of refrigeration should be taken into account in fixing a 
reasonable refrigeration charge, subject, however, to the 
qualification that where the freight rate already included 
full compensation for those extra and special services 
the shipper should not again be required to pay for them 
in the form of separate charges. In this principle the 
protestants now before us fully acquiesce, but they chal- 
lenge the propriety of the increases here proposed chiefly 
upon the ground that the freight rates include compensa- 
tion for transporting the ice contained in the bunkers and 
switching the cars to and from the icing plants. In sup- 
port of this contention the protestants rely upon the testi- 
mony of the chief rate witness for the respondents. This 


witness on direct examination testified that the freight 
rates were made, as are most other freight rates, with 
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relation to the rates from contiguous competing territory, 
and that while extra services were in mind when the 
rates were fixed nothing was added to represent the extra 
services just mentioned. He also pointed out that the 
rates on fruit under ventilation were the same as the 
rates on fruit under refrigeration, and therefore that the 
shipper of fruit under ventilation paid for something he 
did not get if the freight rate included compensation for 
the services under discussion. Upon cross-examination, 
however, the same witness unqualifiedly admitted that the 
freight rates did include compensation for the services 
of hauling the ice contained in the bunkers and for switch- 
ing to and from the icing plants. He said that he “fig- 
ured” that the freight rate compensated the railroad com- 
pany for hauling the freight, for hauling the ice contained 
in the bunkers and for doing the switching, and he did 


not “figure” that the railroad company had any claim to 


make upon the refrigerator company on account of the 
performance of the switching and the hauling of the ice. 
The respondents maintain that, in the light of his direct 
testimony and of the previous decisions of the Commis- 
sion, the admission made by this witness on cross-exami- 
nation does not have the effect asserted by the protestants. 
The respondents made no effort, however, to reconcile the 
conflicting testimony offered in their behalf, but left the 
record in a state of confusion and uncertainty in respect 
of a question of controlling importance. Their contention 
that the charges here under consideration are rasonable 
is therefore without substantial support upon the record, 
and a finding that the charges have been justified could 
be sustained only from inferences to be drawn from ¢con- 
clusions reached by the Commission in other cases and 
not from the record here before us. 

In view of the conflicting testimony, and especially in 
the absence of other evidence to show whether the freight 
rates do include compensation for trausporting the ice 
contained in the bunkers and for switching the cars to 
and from the icing plants, or whether the eastern carriers 
do or do not receive compensation for the part of such 
services that they perform, we can reach no conclusion 
other than that the respondents have failed to sustain 
the burden cast upon them to justify the increased charges 
here under consideration. An order will be entered re- 
quiring the cancelation of the schedules. 


CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


(Continued from page 392) 





apolis rate points, and therefore seems to discriminate in 
favor of that city, the fact is that the benefits thereof ex- 
tend to the whole Northwest. The Commission and the 
car committee are prepared to listen to suggestions for 
dealing with other acute situations whenever those hav- 
ing personal knowledge of them come forward with facts 
and suggestions. There was no desire on the part of the 
Commission or the committee of railroad men unduly to 
prefer Minneapolis. The fact is, the primary object was to 
provide the east with flour and get feed to the domestic 
animals in New England, rather than to afford relief to 
Minneapolis, although the commercial distress of that pri- 
mary grain market and flouring center was not forgotten. 

There was no foundation for the reports published on 
February 16 and later days that export freight was to be 
placed under embargo. Export freight has been embar- 
goed for practically a year, the only exceptions to the 
general prohibition being such tonnage as is sent forward 
under permits issued by the railroads. 

The permit system for the regulation of export traffic 
has been in vogue for months and months. For the benefit 
of shippers who have no export business, it may be ex- 
plained that before trunk lines reaching Atlantic ports will 
accept stuff for export, they require the shipper to prove 
that he has made arrangements for getting his freight 
aboard ship. 

Inasmuch as the ships of all entente countries are sub- 
ject to the orders of the British admiralty, information 
as to such ship space has to come through the British 
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consul-general in New York. At a hearing before the gy. 
pension Board several months ago, Francis La Bau, freight 
traffic manager of the New York Central, and George p 
Ogden, who holds a similar position in the Pennsylyanj, 
organization, explained the permit system. Mr. La Bay 
said the freight traffic officials always consulted the Britis) 
consul-general before issuing a permit to a shipper; fo, 
instance, in Ohio, allowing him to send his goods to New 
York for export. 

When that official said there would be ship space for 
certain kinds and quantities of goods, the traffic managers 
felt warranted in authorizing shippers to forward what 
they had contracted to send to Europe. By that device, tne 
general embargo against export traffic was lifted as to cer. 
tain designated shipments. Not all the trunk lines adopted 
that system as early as the New York Central and Pepp. 
sylvania. The Baltimore & Ohio put it into effect ag to 
grain less than a month ago. 

It would have been accurate to say that by an agreement 
the railroads had planned to forward 400 cars of flour and 
300 of grain each week, the originating carriers to pro 
vide the equipment, on condition that the eastern trunk 
lines would return to them empties, car for car, the empties, 
like the loaded cars, to be forwarded in solid trains, prac. 
tically on passenger train schedules, through the Chicago 
gateway. 

Serious objection, however, might be raised to the appll- 
cation of the words “gentleman’s agreement” to that ar. 
rangement, If the railroad traffic executives had not agreed 
to that plan for the relief of the eastern cities and Minne. 
apolis, it is believed the Commission would have not only 
issued an order requiring the return of box cars to their 
owners, but would have specifically ordered the running 
of the special food and feed trains agreed upon. 

This compliance of the railroads with the suggestions 
from the Commission, as to the authority of which to take 
charge of rules for the interchange of cars there is some 
doubt, is attributed, by well-informed men, to a belief 
on the part of the carriers that, in their operation of the 
permit system, they have been guilty of unlawful dis 
criminations, and, further, that if they did not meet the 
views of the Commission, they might be laying the founda 
tion for findings by it that they had unlawfully discrimi- 
nated against some shippers and unduly preferred their 
competitors. 

Question of Export Freight. 

At the various conferences or informal hearings before 
the Suspension Board of the Commission the fact was 
brought out that there is export freight in the warehouses 
and on the piers of the carriers that has been there for 
months while other export traffic, shipped under like cil 
cumstances and conditions, has been forwarded to destin 
tions, in accordance with the terms of through export bills 
of lading issued by the railroads. 

Various excuses and reasons have been offered for that 
state of affairs. Some of the freight has accumulated be 
cause the British admiralty changed its orders to ships 
for which freight had been forwarded. Some ships were 
sunk and some were diverted to other ports. But there is 
nothing in the early through bills of lading or tariffs 
whereby the railroads saved themselves from liability in 
damages on account of diversions of ships before the 
effects of the submarine campaign became so noticeable. 

The question of export freight was considered in the com 
ference in only the most incidental way. After the at 
rangement for the special flour and feed trains had beet 
made, W. P. Trickett; for the Minneapolis exporters o 
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grain, asked whether the special trains could be used in 
getting out export stuff for which contracts of delivery 
have been made. C. M. Sheaffer, chairman of the railroad 
committee, waved him to his seat with a declaration that 
the railroads had been criticized more than enough to suit 
them on account of their supposed preference for export 
over domestic traffic, especially ammunition and munitions. 

He said they could not consider export traffic necessi- 
ties at all in connection with the plans for the movement of 
trains for the relief of Minneapolis, where there are 925,000 
parrels of flour and 27,000,000 bushels of grain that have 
been waiting for cars since December, and in some in- 
stances since November. 

Minneapolis exporters, at the time of the conference, 
held sheaves of permits to ship, but they had not been able 
to procure cars from the carriers that had issued the per- 
mits. Mr. Trickett professed to be ignorant as to the 
destinations of the grain for which the permits had been 
issued. He added that he did not want to know, either. 
His indifference to that information may not be so in- 
explicable when it is stated that shippers for a long time 
have been charging, unofficially, that it is useless for an 
American to undertake to send his goods to neutral ports 
unless he is a factor large enough to command attention 
among the entente by threats of boycott, such as the 
American packers are said to have delivered to the Brit- 
ish government when the admiralty insisted on American 
meat cargoes being subjected to the leisurely examination 
of prize officers in English ports. 

The New York Central’s participation in the conference 
was considered as of unusual significance by those who 
have been in touch with the work Commissioner McChord 
has been doing to break the freight congestion. That 
system was pilloried by the car efficiency committee, the 
predecessor of the present car commission, for its failure 
to observe the recommendations of the committee of 
which Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Rail- 
way, was the chairman. It retained cars, according to 
the reports received by Harrison’s committee, notwith- 
standing the order that it send an excess of cars to its 
western and southern connections. The subsidiaries, such 
as the Michigan Central, were as grave offenders as the 
parent company. 

After the hearing on December 28 on the Commission’s 
order to the railroads to show cause why the Commission 
should not issue a car interchange order, Mr. Harrison 
resigned, refusing to to have anything further to do with 
the effort the railroads themselves were supposed to be 
making to break the congestion. The method was to have 
the eastern roads send more than their legal quota of 
cars to their western and southern connections. The 
failure of the New York Central to observe that agree- 
ment is said to have been one of the reasons for Harri- 
son’s resignation, the president of the Southern being 
represented as refusing to be a party to an agreement that 
was not being observed as gentlemen are supposed to 
Observe their promises. 

Immediately after Mr. Harrison’s resignation, Vice-Presi- 
dent Atierbury of the Pennsylvania, president of the 
American Railway Association, ordered the car efficiency 
committee to New York and for two weeks it did nothing, 
80 far as the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
discover. 


Do-Nothing Policy. | 
It was that do-nothing policy that brought about the 


notice, in the Commission’s car supply order, directing the 
return of open-top equipment, empty if not otherwise pos- 
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sible, to owning lines, that if the carriers did not, within 
ten days, appoint a committee with plenary powers to co- 
operate with the Commission “at Washington,” the Com- 
mission would consider the issuance of an order directing 
the return of box cars. On January 30 the railroads sent 
a committee to Washington. Commissioner McChord and 
Examiner Dow, who have charge of the car supply work 
of the Commission, declined to have anything to do with 
it, because its members were not provided with power 
to make enforceable orders. After about a week of nego- 
tiations the committee received full power and immedi- 
ately conferences on the congestion situation were re- 
sumed. The largest development since the resumption 
of relations is the plan to move 700 cars of flour and 
feed from Minneapolis each week, that movement to be 
in addition to the regular movement under ordinary 
freight conditions. It was that co-operation, developed 
after the congestion, that the Commission would order the 
sending of the 700 cars weekly, that created the possibility 
of the Commission modifying its drastic order requiring 
the return of open-top cars. 


The 700 cars a week plan was suggested on February 
15, but the subordinate railroad men then in the con- 
ference refused to say they would co-operate in getting 
the cars over the rails east of Chicago. Some said they 
had no authority. Others said they wished to consult with 
their superiors. The situation was so unsatisfactory that 
Commissioner McChord summoned to Washington the 
vice-presidents in charge of transportation of all the east- 
ern trunk lines and put the matter squarely before them. 
In effect it was an ultimatum to the eastern carriers, 
which, in the eyes of those who had been following the 
matter, were largely responsible for the congestion that 
made it necessary for the Commission to suggest the 
running of special food and feed trains. 


The vice-presidents agreed to the plan. Vice-President 
P. E. Crowley of the New York Central promised fullest 
co-operation in plans to get the trains through the con- 
gested centers east of Chicago. 


About the only way the suggestion about further em- 
bargoes on export freight could have originated was the 
advice given by C. M. Sheaffer, chairman of the car com- 
mission, and general superintendent of transportation of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. After President Bernet of the 
Nickel Plate told about his road having been swamped 
overnight through the receipt of 3,000 cars of stuff from 
the West, because shippers had found he had failed to 
embargo certain kinds of traffic, Mr. Sheaffer advised him 
to use his embargoes intelligently, so as to prevent such 
swampings. 

Misleading Reports. 

Misleading reports as to what was done at the congestion 
conference February 15 published the next day caused the 
Commission, February 16, to give out an informal report 
on the subject. 

Unless the railroads disregard the understanding every- 
body obtained at the conference, not a thing will be done 
for export freight, unless it be, figuratively speaking, to 
throw it into the ditch so as to have it out of the way of 
domestic freight. That determination, of course, hits 
Americans who have taken contracts to send goods to 
foreign countries, and especially neutral ones, but the dam- 
age they suffer, it is figured, will be less than that which 
will result shortly unless the railroads find ways to get 
food to Americans. The latter have already felt the effects 
of war in the high prices they have been paying for food. 

To facilitate the movement of food and fuel, the vice- 
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presidents called into the conference February 15 are 
expected to make intelligent use of their right to place 
embargoes on traffic, which, if accepted from connections, 
would have the effect of delaying or stopping the food 
and fuel trains. The Lackawanna, to enable it to clear 
up a congestion at Buffalo,-has placed an embargo on 
westbound business. That is about the only additional 
embargo, but it was placed, not as a result of the con- 
ference, but merely as a result of the determination of 
the Lackawanna to do everything possible to facilitate the 
movement of food and fuel trains. The embargo on west- 
bound stuff does not apply on anthracite coal. 

President Bernet of the Nickel Plate said that his em- 
bargo on westbound shipments does not apply to hard 
coal, but he said he would put it on that kind of fuel, if 
in the opinion of the Commission such action on his part 
would help the food situation in the East. 

The most dangerous part of the whole situation was only 
lightly touched upon in the conference. That is the rapid 
deterioration of the motive power of the railroads. En- 
gines have been kept in service at times when they should 
have been in the shops. The engines that were shopped 
could not be repaired because the ammunition factories 
have taken their best machinists from them. The Reming- 
ton rifle factory, according to the declaration of a railroad 
general manager, combed the railroad machine shops and 
offered them from one to two dollars more a day than they 
were getting from the railroads. Unless the export trade 
does come to a standstill, the motive power situation will 
become progressively worse, it is believed, until the point 
is reached when it will be a serious problem to be handled 
by more drastic methods than have been used outside the 
countries actually at war. 


Report by the Commission 


Following is the informal report given out by the Com- 
mission in regard to the conference of February 15: 

“Pursuant to previous arrangement, a conference was 
held between representatives of grain shipping interests 
of Minneapolis, Milwaukee, the carriers serving those 
cities, C. F. A., Trunk Line and New England carriers, the 
Car Service Committee and representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on February 13 and 14, for 
the purpose of working out a plan for more adequate trans- 
portation of flour, and corn and oats for animal feed, from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis territory to points in trunk 
line territory and New England. While the Chicago Board 
of Trade was asked to be represented, it had no repre- 
sentative at the conference. The following plan, suggested 
first separately to carriers and shippers, was arranged for. 

“Bight solid trains of flour of 50 cars each will be as- 
sembled at and moved from Minneapolis weekly, two for 
New England points, two for New York City, two for 
Pittsburgh, one for Philadelphia and one for Buffalo. At 
those points, except New York City, the trains will be 
broken for local distribution of the cars. The cars for 
these trains will be provided by the carriers serving 
Minneapolis and a corresponding number of empties will 
be delivered to these lines by the trunk line carriers 
through the Chicago gateway. The movement of the trains 
from Minneapolis will be divided among the carriers hav- 
ing lines from that city to Chicago by mutual agreement. 
The shipping interests have agreed to inform all shippers 
of the plan and divide the tonnage ratably. Statements 
of the notices to shippers and division of the tonnage will 
be forwarded to the Commission and filed of record. East 
of Chicago three of the eight trains will be hauled by 
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the Pennsylvania, one to New York City, one to Pitts. 
burgh and one for New England via the Harlem River 
gateway; three by the Baltimore & Ohio, one to Pitts. 
burgh, one to Philadelphia and one to New York Ci! y; two 
iby the New York Central, one to Buffalo and one to New 
England via the Albany gateway. 

“A similar arrangement has been made for the trans. 
portation from Minneapolis to New England points of six 
trains weekly of oats and corn for animal feed in which 
may be included seed oats. Similar arrangements have 
been made for the supply of equipment, division of ton. 
nage among shippers and transportation from Minneapolis 
to Chicago. East of Chicago the Pennsylvania will haul 
one train to be delivered to the New Haven at the Harlem 
River gateway, the New York Central one train for the 
Boston & Albany, the Erie one train working through 
the Delaware & Hudson and Boston & Maine. The Michi- 
gan Central, Nickel Plate and Wabash will each haul one 
train working through connections at Buffalo. It is the 
thought that this plan will provide immediate relief for any 
need which may exist for flour throughout eastern terri- 
tory or for animal feed in New England. Similar treat- 
ment will be accorded other sections if it is found 
necessary. 

“Arrangements have also been made for the movement of 
empty cars westbound and southbound, in trainload lots, in 
order to move these cars into territories where acute short- 
ages exist. 

“At the conference of shippers, carriers and Car Service 
Committee, held February 15, the matter of delivering 
empty box cars to western and southern connections was 
given extended and careful consideration. The carriers 
stated that for the past two or three weeks their operation 
was seriously affected by cold weather and snow. The con- 
gestions have grown worse at certain important gateways 
such as Buffalo and Cincinnati. Several temporary west- 
bound embargoes have been placed by the carriers in 
order to give them an opportunity to clear their rails of 
loaded cars.” 


THE CHICAGO PROTEST 


President Griffin, of the Chicago Board of Trade, Feb- 
ruary 21 sent a telegraphic protest to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against transportation conditions under 
which it is impossible to obtain sufficient cars for the 
shipment of food supplies. His telegram was as follows: 

“I have just wired presidents of all eastern lines request- 
ing that an embargo order be issued, effective forthwith, 
prohibiting the shipment over eastern railroads of com- 
modities excepting foodstuffs, coal and other things 
necessary to sustain human and animal life. This order 
to be operative until situation relieved. The present 
scarcity of food products, with the consequent inflation of 
values, chargeable to the breakdown in the system of 
distribution by railroads. None of the cures offered by 
the Commission or the railroads themselves have been 
or can be effective. It is a fact beyond dispute that in- 
dustries generally are operating at from 200 to 300 per 
cent above normal and securing such equipment as needed. 
It is very apparent, therefore, that preference is given 
to freight paying the greatest revenue. We are confronted 
with a national emergency. I request in behalf of the 
people of this country that the Commission forthwith 
issue an order in line with the request I have made of 
eastern roads. Failure to secure such an order as indi- 
cated likely to result in state of riot and anarchy through: 
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out this country, and the consequence of same will be 
directly chargeable to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the railroads.” 

Commenting in his telegram, Mr. Griffin said: 

“The protest simply follows up our efforts of the last 
sixty days to obtain eastern cars to provide the consuming 
public of this country and of Europe with the food sup- 
plies of which they are badly in need. 

“The distress at consuming points for grain and grain 
products is clearly demonstrated by the prices. While 
the values at Chicago and other western markets are 
moderate, grain available for immediate delivery in the 
East is selling at a premium of 5 to 20 cents a bushel 
above the Chicago parity, freight conditions considered. 

“There are 40,000,000 bushels of grain in Chicago to- 
day. Awaiting shipment to Chicago are 50,000,000 to 75,- 
00,000 bushels more. There will be no relief from the 
present price inflations until food distribution is more 
nearly normal. 

“Recently there has been much advertising of the efforts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and railroads 
jointly to relieve conditions by providing cars for move- 
ment of grain and other foodstuffs. 

“IT have no hesitancy in declaring that. both the Com- 
mission and the railroads are completely overwhelmed 
and have lost grasp of the situation. The intervention 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been harmful 
and its method of relief has been without substantial 
result.” ; 

In suggesting a remedy President Griffin said: 

“The law should be so amended as strictly to confine 
the Commission’s activities to insuring equality of rates 
and service. 

“The Department of Justice is a very active body, and 
I think to it should be left any violations of the law on 
the part of the railroads or shippers. 

“It must not be forgotten that the present demoralized 
food situation will eventually apply to all commodities 
unless remedial measures are promptly adopted. 

‘I am willing to predict that within less than thirty 
days the commerce of this country will be prostrated un- 
less some large and more influential power than the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce Commission is placed 
in control of the matter.” 


Griffin Wires Again. 

On February 22, President Griffin of the Chicago Board 
of Trade sent a second telegram to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as follows: 

“It must be obvious to the gentlemen of the Commis- 
sion that Chicago, the greatest market in the world and a 
point 400 miles nearer centers of consumption, will be 
the most effective point to relieve conditions in the East. 
Your detailed report about train movements carries no sig- 
nificance to us, because undoubtedly the bulk of these cars 
are western or foreign equipment and must be returned to 
home lines. In addition, the existing order compels 800 
cars per week to be forwarded to Minneapolis. We have 
protested to you twice within the last week and have been 
in constant conference with the railroads for sixty days. 

“The best we have obtained from the Commission is a 
Promise to investigate while other communities are be- 
ing furnished with cars. Heretofore we have been able to 
secure western and foreign equipment, but by virtue of 
the agreement effective February 21 this source of sup- 
bly is cut off. Therefore we are in this situation: East- 
€rn railroads cannot or will not furnish us cars and by vir- 
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tue of the agreement referred to we are cut off from the 
only possible source of supplies. 

“We need 20,000 cars in Chicago to cover supplies now 
here, some of which should have been moved ninety days 
ago. Eastern railroads have not furnished us with an 
average of five cars a day collectively since the first of 
the year. The bulk of grain moved through Chicago is 
coming from competing markets west and north and not out 
of Chicago elevators. 

“Our elevators and industries are closing down, while 
competing grain markets and other lines of endeavor are 
running far above normal capacity and are being supplied 
with cars. We were not represented at the Washington 
conference because this conference was called to discuss 
congestions and embargoes. Further, we have been ad- 
vised by eastern railroads to treat with the General Mana- 
gers’ Association of Chicago in the matter of supply. How- 
ever, I hardly think the Commission intends to put forward 
the impression that unless an interest is represented before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it will not receive 
the proper consideration and exact justice. 

“We recognize fully the respect due your honorable 
body and if I have been emphatic in my statements you will 
understand it is because of the desperate plight in which 
we find ourselves at this time. You must bear in mind also 
that I speak not only for the members of this organiza- 
tion, but in a large sense I am the representative of hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valleys, who look to this organization to provide them 
with a continuous open market every day in the year. By 
virtue of existing railroad conditions, Chicago is virtually 
a closed market to the farmer of the West to-day.” 


CHICAGO’S PROTEST ANSWERED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Chicago Board of Trade’s protest to the Commis- 
sion, based on President Griffin’s idea that Commission 
McChord’s rulings and the Commission’s car service rules 
would result in Chicago going without cars so they might 
be given to Minneapolis, resulted in an exchange of tele- 
grams, but nothing more. Mr. Griffin proceeded on the 
theory that the arrangements for Minneapolis would 
affect the ordinary supply for Chicago, whereas, it is 
pointed out, that the Minneapolis arrangement was to 
be merely in addition to all other means of special relief 
applying equally to Chicago and Minneapolis. Chairman 
Meyer told President Griffin that Chicago, by reason of 
the Commission’s efforts, was getting hundreds of cars, 
chiefly from the New York Central, which it would not 
have received but for the Commission’s informal but 
effective threats to that system. 


Commissioner McChord closed the incident with the 
following telegram, February 22, to Mr. Griffin: ‘With 
further reference to your wire twenty-first to Chairman 
Meyer, in which you say your representative at Washing- 
ton reported to you certain facts therein stated, I have 
to-day seen your representative, Mr. Brown, who advises 
that he gave you no such information, and has exhibited 
to me a copy of his wire to you, which confirms his state- 
ment. With reference to your wire this date to me, 
Schoyer’s statement, as repeated by you, is wholly mis- 
leading. When we were considering the Minneapolis sit- 
uation Schoyer suggested that Chicago would also ask 
to be taken care of. I stated that this would be done; 
that we were ther considering the emergency situation 
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as presented by Minneapolis on behalf of New England 
and certain eastern points; and that the transportation 
situation at Chicago and other grain markets would be 
met as the emergencies arose. I also stated that we 
were insisting that the carriers move empty cars west- 
bound for Chicago and the Northwest in trainloads, so 
as to protect other markets as well as Minneapolis, and 
this the carriers then and there agreed to do. No state- 
ment made by me could possibly be construed as favor- 
ing any arrangement for Minneapolis which would create 
undue preference to that market or exclude Chicago 
from consideration. Further, your representatives here 
pointed out that Chicago grain interests have been getting 
two hundred box cars per day by reloading western route 
cars made empty at Chicago with eastbound grain. They 
stated that they did not complain of the car shortage sit- 
uation, as it existed, but were apprehensive that the new 
car service rules of the American Railway Association, 
effective February 21, would shut off Chicago’s box car 
supply by making it impossible for the grain shippers to 
continue reloading western route cars’ with eastbound 
grain. I do not know Ingall, but his statement as re- 
ported by you, so. far as it applies to Chicago, is abso- 
lutely untrue. We were discussing with Crowley, vice- 
president New York Central Lines, the large accumulation 
of cars on their lines east of Buffalo and the compara- 
tively large supply of cars which shippers in that territory 
had received. It was pointed out to him that at the 
Louisville hearing we had urged the New England car- 
riers to have one or two fast days for shippers per week 
in order to enable those carriers to clear their rails of 
empty cars and start them west; that those carriers had 
found that practice was workable and did not cause any 
substantial hardships to shippers. The same practice was 
suggested to Crowley, and it was pointed out that the car 
supply situation was not a local but a national question. 
He agreed that the fast day suggestion was practical 
and promised to send empties west in trainloads. His 
efforts in that direction have been shown in telegrams 
repeated to you by wire yesterday and are confirmed by 
our inspectors and additional wires to-day. The arrange- 
ment had no reference to limiting Chicago’s car supply, 
but, on the contrary, should have the effect of substan- 
tially increasing it.” 

Vice-President Crowley of the New York Central told 
the Commission February 23 that within the twenty-four 
hours ending midnight, February 21, his company had 
moved from Buffalo for the west, 360 empty box cars 
and that February 22 it had moved 395, and further, that 
it proposed to use New York Central box cars to relieve 
the situation at Chicago, giving preference to food sup- 
plies. 


CONGESTION AT SEABOARD 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. °C. 
Unless more ships are sent to American ports the latter 
part of February than were sent the early part, or unless 
American railroads decline the issuance of permits to ship 
exports to those ports, the congestion on the seaboard will 
be increased practically 100 per cent by the end of the 
month. Although the number of permits issued by the 
railroads was cut more than 50 per cent the first two 
weeks of ruthless war, the number of cars on hand at 
New York, for instance, when half the month had gone, 
was almost as great as the accumulation of permit freight 


in January. ° 
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For instance, at New York, in January the accumulation 
of cars of freight other than grain amounted to 23,199 
In January the number of cars sent to New York under 
permit amounted to 19,758. In the first half of F ebruary 
only 7,135 cars were sent forward under permit, yet the 
accumulation during the 14 days amounted to 22,497 cars, 
In other words, the cars on the way when the German gyp- 
marine order went into effect,.that entered New York 
after the blockade of British ports was in effect, resulted 
in piling up in the 14 days almost as great an accumv. 
lation as took place the entire preceding month. These 
figures were compiled by the American Railway Associa. 
tion. On February 21 it gave out a statement as to its 
activity along that line as follows: 


“The American Railway Association, through its Com. 
mission on Car Service, has just compiled data to show the 
effect of the recent decrease in the number of sailings 
from eastern ports, New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, on the quantity of export freight delivered to 
vessels. These reports also show the amount of export 
freight on hand at the eastern ports, and the export freight 
for which embargoes were lifted on special ‘permits,’ 
These permits are issued for export freight to go forward 
on the railroads when it can be shown that definite vessel 
space will be provided for on arrival at the seaboard. The 
reports cover the months of December and January and 
the first two weeks in February, and the quantities of 
freight mentioned are divided as between grain and other 
freight. 


NEW YORK EXPORT SITUATION. 
December. January. 
Grain delivered to vessels—bu.. 8,134,677 13,922,743 
Other freight delivered to ves- P 
23,070 


sels—cars 
Permit issued—grain—bu 11,861,520 
19,758 


Feb. 1-11. 
2,627,794 


9,951 
2,608,622 
7,135 


6,385,900 
Permit issued—other freight— 


On hand at terminals— 
Grain—bu. 8,868,081 8,255,521 6,216,303 
Other freight—cars 20,733 ,180 22,497 
Roads covered by reports: Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Central 
R. R. of New Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
Erie R. R., Lehigh Valley R. R., New York Central R. R., New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., and Pennsylvania R. R. 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORT SITUATION. 

December. January. 

Grain delivered to vessels—bu.. 2,315,007 4,715,707 
Other freight delivered to ves- : 
2,256 2,373 898 


sels—cars 
2,274,400 3,929,900 1,626,300 
2,057 


Feb. 1-14. 
2,466,934 


Permit issued—grain—bu 
Permit issued—other freight— 


On hand at terminals—tst: 
CAE, ceicmsannsee aeaatein 3,438,749 
Other freight—cars 2,393 
Roads covered: Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Pennsylvania R. 
Philadelphia & Reading. 


BOSTON 


2,483,051 
2,894 


EXPORT SITUATION. 
cember. January. 
1,664,501 2,161,638 


3,714 3,762 808 
Permit issued—grain—bu. 650,000 1,486,000 699,000 


Permit issued—other freight— 
1,401 863 


Feb. 1-14. 
Grain delivered to vessels—bu.. 1,078,565 
Other freight delivered to ves- 


sels—cars 


On hand at terminals—tst: 
Grain—bu. 1,683,720 
Other freight—cars 860 
Roads covered: Boston & Maine R. R., Boston 7 Albany R. R. 


BALTIMORE EXPORT SITUATION. 
December. January. 
Grain delivered to vessels—bu.. 6,723,167 §,053,793 
Other freight delivered to ves- F 
sels—cars 4,096 3,926 975 
3,362,400 8,482,000 2,298,600 


3,052 2,238 


1,002,766 
875 


1,964,372 
1,033 


Feb. 1-14. 
1,972,655 


Permit issued—grain—bu 
Permit issued—other freight— 


On hand at terminals—tist: - 
Grain— bu 3,883,250 4, 079, 963 3,386,909 
Other freight—cars 4,067 3,902 3,860 
Roads covered: Baltimore & Ohio i R., Pennsylvania R. R., 

Western Maryland Ry. 
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APPEAL FOR STARVING MEN 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

An appeal in behalf of 40,000 starving Americans living 
along the Montgomery branch of the Mobile & Ohio has 
peen made to Commissioner McChord and President Fair- 
fax Harrison, of the Southern Railway, by J. Van Dyke 
Norman, of Louisville, who asked them to do something 
to get box cars placed on that branch of the Southern 
Railway System. According to Mr. Norman’s declarations 
the mills on that branch, mostly lumber-manufacturing 
plants, have been compelled to close because only about 
seven per cent of the normal supply of box cars for that 
part of the Southern System is to be found on its rails. 
The Mobile & Ohio, as a road, according to the latest re- 
ports received at Commissioner McChord’s office, has 70 
per cent of its box car equipment on its rails, but around 
Tuscaloosa the supply is only between six and seven per 
cent of normal. 

F. H. Lathrop, president of the Lathrop Lumber Com- 
pany, told Mr. Norman that the mill operatives in that 
section have been living on sweet potatoes and cornmeal 
for six weeks. They are without money because they 
have not been able to work. The supply of food of other 
kinds is also practically exhausted in the lumber-producing 
regions, so that even if the mill operatives had money 
they would probably not be able to buy what they need 
to make up a balanced ration such as is needed to pre- 
vent scurvy and other diseases. 


“We are sending millions to starving Belgians but clos- 
ing our eyes to the suffering right at our doors,” said Mr. 
Norman. “We have been using railroad equipment to 
send food and war supplies to Europe instead of first 
taking care of our own people. The lumber companies 
have been giving as much relief to their idle employes 
as they could afford. They are in almost as great dis- 
tress in a financial sense as their employes, because they 
have not been able to do any business, having no cars. 
Mr. Lathrop told me that he could not bring himself to 
go into the mill districts again because conditions there 
the last time he visited his workmen were heart-breaking. 
They made him ill, and he has been keeping away simply 
because it has not been in his power to furnish either 
work or money for the people who really need as much 
attention as Americans are giving to Europeans.” 


GAS COAL SHORTAGE 


An acute shortage of gas coal exists in Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois. It comes from the 
Youghiogheny, Fairmont, Kanawha, Pocahontas and east- 
ern Kentucky districts for generating purposes for gas 
companies furnishing light, heat and power to many cities 
and towns, which communities face a possible interrup- 
tion of this service through lack of coal supply. 

To relieve this critical situation the American Railway 
Association, through its commission on car service, has 
requested all railroads to take such steps as may be neces- 
Sary to facilitate the prompt handling of shipments of gas 
coals for use in gas benches and generators for gas com- 
panies serving the public. They have been asked to give 
Shipments consigned to gas companies preferred handling 
where necessary to maintain the service of such com- 
panies, modifying any embargo that may be in effect to 
Permit such shipments to go forward. 

The following are the particular cities and towns in 
Which the supply of coke and gas coals are reported far 
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below normal: Chicago, Ill.; Oak Park, Ill.; Blue Island, 
Ill.; Evanston, Ill.; Kankakee, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. Bloomington, Ind.; Burlington, Ia.; Cadillac, 
Mich.; Coldwater, Mich.; De Kalb, Mich.; Galena, IIl.; 
Monroe, Mich.; Rockford, Ill.; Springfield, Ill.; Toledo, O.; 
Waukesha, Wis. 


PROTEST_AGAINST_TRAIN_ LIMIT 


“Laws limiting the number of cars on trains are vicious 
at any time and particularly under present conditions in 
the country, when the railroads are trying to move t: 
necessaries of life,’ declared President E. E. Calvin of 
the Union Pacific system, at Salt Lake City. ‘‘The passing 
of such legislation would be little less than criminal, It 
is-unfortunate that the public has not a better understand- 
ing of the present question.” 


The Utah legislature has before it a proposed utilities 
law, which limits the length of freight trains to fifty cars, 
and Mr. Calvin’s remarks are taken as a protest against 
the passage of the bill. 

“It is a well-known fact,” he continued, “among officials 
of the railroads and employes also that the proposed legis- 
lation is solely to force the railroads to employ more men 
by running more trains. It is seldom that I have anything 
to say about prospective legislation, but this proposed 
law before the Utah legislature is vicious.” 


DOMESTIC “PERMITS TO SHIP” 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A jarring discovery that some, if not all, the railroads 
of the country have applied the “permit to ship” system, 
used in the export business of the country, to domestic 
commerce was made on February 19. An Indiana lime 
stone quarryman may not ship his product to important 
points in Central Freight and Eastern Trunk Line 
territories until the particular shipper has found the 
particular railroad representative to whom has been en- 
trusted the discretion of saying whether he may or may 
not forward the car which he may have been able to get 
placed on his sidetrack. 


The discovery was made in an incidental way when 
R. M. Richter, secretary of the Indiana Limestone Quarry- 
men’s Association, called on Examiner Dow to talk with 
him about conditions around Bedford, Ind., where many 
men are idle because few cars are being furnished to take 
away the products of the quarries. Richter said that, 
while he could not probably bring legal proof to show that 
permits to ship were issued in a discriminatory manner, 
the quarrymen believe that some of the fifteen agents 
designated to say when a carload of stone may move for- 
ward are exercising their power in an unjust manner. 


The examiner knew, in a general way, that every now 
and then the embargo was lifted for a day or two or even 
a few hours, but his idea was that the lifting was for the 
benefit of everybody. The surprise was that the formal 
permit system was being used on domestic traffic. He was 
so much interested that he had Mr. Richter obtain the 
names of the agents who issue permits and the domestic 
points to which shipments may not be made except upon 
permission from an agent. 


This development as to the application of the permit 
plan to domestic traffic is a supplement, so to speak, of the 
request of the Indiana quarrymen that the Commission 
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conduct an inquiry on the subject of exceptions to em- 
bargoes. 

Mr. Richter’s letter of February 17 to the Commission 
was as follows: 


In the matter of railroad embargoes we 
for your consideration the following: 

That carriers have made no efficient effort to correct condi- 
tions which have been vicious and are growing intolerable. 

That certain shipping interests have been favored in that 
they have been and are being placed in a position to move their 
commodities, particularly for export, while domestic shipments 
are prohibited. 

That the issuance of special authority to cover isolated ship- 
ments is exercised in such a manner as to create hourly the 
very discrimination which the Act to regulate commerce forbids. 

That industries such as ours are absolutely and entirely de- 
pendent upon transportation facilities being maintained without 
interruption and that the absolute prohibition to ship in most 
directions and severe curtailment of opportunities in the few 
remaining ones is resulting in disastrous conditions in our 
industry. 

Not being in a position to prove that special authorities are 
but agencies of discrimination in favor of one class of commerce 
as against all others, but nevertheless convinced that the 
innumerable current rumors to that effect are only too well 
founded, we respectfully request that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by and under the authority granted it by Congress, 
undertake an investigation on its own initiative, to the end 
that shippers such as we, on whom depends the continued well- 
being of our own locality as well as the community at large, 
be given that protection which the law is supposed to guar- 
antee. 

Will you advise at your early convenience as to the accepta- 
bility of our suggesticn above, and permit us to hope that the 
= may be safeguarded before utter collapse and ruin 
result. 


To make his point clearer, Mr. Richter on February 
20 wrote as follows: 


Supplementing our letter of protest of February 17, and our 
conversation with reference to embargoes I am astonished to 
learn that the Commission has no knowledge of the fact that 
the permit system was being applied to domestic shipments. 
I have always been under the impression that it was a well- 
known fact that for months past it has been impossible to ship, 
for example, a single car of Indiana limestone to most eastern 
destinations without special dispensation in each instance. 

You will find attached original telegram received by me this 
morning from my office pertaining to this subject. It lists the 
names and addresses of fifteen railroad representatives with dif- 
ferent jurisdictions in this permit matter. You will understand 
that it has been, to say the least, an arduous task for the ship- 
per to make sure with each and every car he had that he was 
ens the proper Official for the privilege of shipping his 
freight. 

You will also note that there are included in the list of typical 
cities, to which we have been unable to ship, except by special 
permit, not only seaboard destinations, but numerous interior 
points. Some of these are situated very close to the point of 
origin to our commodity, as for example, Columbus, Ohio. 

With these new facts before you and taking same in conjunc- 
tion with accompanying telegram and our original letter of 
protest of February 17, we again respectfully request that im- 
mediate steps be taken to give our industry that protection to 
which we are entitled under the Act to regulate commerce. 

Our industry, representing an output annually of eighteen 
thousand to twenty thousand cars, is at present operating less 
than 25 per cent of normal, and if we are not granted relief 
and are enabled promptly to forward the thousands of tons 
accumulated and ready for immediate shipments, we will suffer 
irreparable damage. 


He also had his office at Bedford, Ind., wire him a 
list of the embargoed points and the agents authorized 
to issue permits as follows: 


J. _ F a Grand Trunk, Montreal, 
G. BE. F. A., ‘Lehigh Valley, 6 Broadway, New York; R. M. 
Michener, supterintendent transportation, New York Central, 
Cleveland; J. W. Roberts, superintendent transportation, Penn- 
sylvania Railway; J. E. Roberts, supterintendent car service, 
D. & H., Albany; J. O. Hilliday. New Haven; George H. In- 
galls, freight traffic manager, New York Central, Chicago; 
John Macauliffe, foreign freight agent, 6 Beaver street, New 
York; J. T. Stevens, general manager, C. & O., Richmond, Va.; 
EL. Campbell, Erie, Chicago; T. J. Jones, Wabash, St. Louis: 
R. R. Harris, Big Four, Indianapolis; W. H. Amerill, general 
manager, New York terminals B. & O., New York; William 
Heymen, foreign freight agent, D. L. & 'W., New York; O. F. 
Clark, superintendent transportation, Grand Trunk, Chicago. 
No time expiration permit authority given for certain numbers 
of cars. A list of cities which can’t be reached except with 
permit follows: Brooklyn, Mt. Kisco, Geneva, New York City, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Williamsbridge, N. Y ; Washington, D. C.; 
Cleveland, Massillon, Lakewood, Cincinnati, Blacklick and Co- 
lumbus, 0.; Detroit; Toronto, Point Edward, London and 
Montreal, Canada; Philadelphia, Greensburg, Pittsburgh, Read- 
ing and Scranton, Pa.; Boston and Holyoke, Mass.; Dover, 
N. J., and Wallingford, Conn. 


Cc. W. MARQUARDT DEAD 
C. W. Marquardt, general freight and passenger agent 
of the Copper Range Railroad, died at Houghton, Mich., 
February 21. 


respectifully submit 


Quebec; F. E. Singer, 
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SHIPPING BOARD COMPLAINTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURBAt, 
Colorady Building, Washington, D., ¢, 

The new Shipping Board will begin its work as a regy. 
latory body with a docket of about 4,000 complaints aj. 
leging discriminations against American ships and against 
Americans using foreign ships. That number of complaints 
is now on the files of the State Department ready for dis. 
patch to the Board when it is ready to receive them. 

How large a percentage will be ‘found to be based on 
facts that will bring the cases within the jurisdiction or 
within the remedial power of the board no one can gay. 
Naturally, most of the complaints are against British off- 
cials and British ships. Inasmuch as the British merchant 
navy has been made a government institution, the con- 
plaints, in effect, are against the British government. In- 
asmuch as the board is a governmental body, backed by 
the power of the United States, any order it may make in 
any case, in the final analysis, will be an order by the 
American government directing the British government to 
cease and desist from what.it has been doing on pain of 
having its ships excluded from American ports or seized 
if they come within American waters. 

In another way of analyzing the matter, the question is 
as to who really owns the ocean and whether in fact it is 
an international highway for the use of all, without hin- 
drance from any. 

How soon the board can get down to the consideration 
of any, of the cases is problematical. It took the British 
government eighteen months to make reparation to its own 
subjects on account of what it did to the ships they had 
building in British yards. Many ships under construction 
in British yards for British subjects when the war came 
were taken off the stocks to make way for government 
ships. 

It is well known that the complaints filed against the 
foreign ships and foreign officials raise the question as to 
discriminations forced by the British black, gray and brown 
lists. All will raise most unusual propositions. Here is 
an illustrative case: A wheat exporter on the Pacific Coast 
sent four shiploads of wheat to Sweden. The ships had no 
trouble in getting to the Swedish ports. From Sweden 
some of the grain got into Germany. The fact that the 
American ships got to Sweden showed that the British 
blockade of the narrow channel from the North to the 
Baltic Sea was not effective, in the sense of the law of 
blockade in effect before the beginning of this war whet, 
as many believe, all international law was thrown into the 
ash heap and all belligerents proceeded to kick Americal 
overseas commerce in the ribs. 

The effect of that grain reaching Germany was shown 
in New Zealand. The American exporter was placed on 
the blacklist. So was an oil company owned by him. 
When the oil company tried to do business with its NeW 
Zealand customers as usual, its consignees refused its 
shipments because the oil company had been blacklisted. 

But that is not all that happened. Came a cable mes 
sage from the New Zealand consignees asking the black 
listed company to turn its account over to a San Francisco 
firm. There was no objection to receiving the oi! from 
the United States, but, apparently, the power of the 
British government was being exerted to turn the business 
over to this firm. 

Nearly every complaint has attached to it an allegation 
showing that when a blacklisting has been done on ac 
count of a real or fancied helping of the enemy, it has peel 
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“followed by a palpable move to have business of the black- 


listed American turned over to a British subject. 

What is considered probably the most outrageous de- 
velopment of the blacklist is that American ships steaming 
from the Pacific Coast to the Philippines have to submit 
their manifests and all other papers to the British consul 
in San Francisco as a condition precedent to their receiving 
coal at Hong Kong. In that way the British authorities 
control shipping between American ports. They exclude 
from the Pacific Mail steamships goods offered by Ameri- 
cans whose names appear on any of the British lists— 
black, gray or brown. That steamship company must re- 
fuse to carry goods for such persons from one American 
port to another. 

It is to enable President Wilson to deal with such 
situations that the board has asked Congress to amend the 
shipping law so as to enable it to keep the ships that are 
being built in American yards. On January 1 there were 
about 2,000,000 tons under construction, of which only 10 
per cent was intended to sail under the American flag. 
Unless those ships can be kept under the American flag, 
it is feared the overseas trade will be absolutely at the 
mercy of the commercial competitors of Americans. At 
present there is some overseas trade that does not pay 
tribute to some foreign government, but it is no more thana 
mouthful in comparison with the amount that Americans 
might control. 


The amendments have been agreed on in the House and 
Senate committees, but while the parliamentary status is 
satisfactory, there is no assurance whatever that Congress 
will act at this session. 


SHIPPING BOARD RULING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
In order that Americans may not be deprived of the 
few ships now plying between United States, West In- 
dian and South and Central American ports, the Shipping 
Board, February 21, issued an administrative ruling for- 
bidding American ships now in those ports to go to any 
port in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia or any port east 
of a straight line drawn from Cape Frio, Brazil, to East- 
port, Me., when returning from South or Central Ameri- 
can or West Indain ports. 


Charters for the return voyage may be made by such 
ships without prior reference of such charters to the 
Shipping Board on condition, however, that a copy of each 
charter be immediately forwarded to the Board. Any 
vessel that disregards the limitation forbidding it to go 
east of that line is liable to seizure and confiscation by 
the American government and the person violating the 
limitation will be subject to a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or to imprisonment for not more than five years, or 
to both fine and imprisonment. 

This apparently radical ruling was made under Section 
9 of the shipping law, which applies to foreign-built ves- 
sels admitted to American registry under the act of 
September 7, 1916. The section says that foreign-built 
Vessels so admitted to American registry may not be 
transferred to a foreign flag, or sold, nor, except under 
regulations prescribed by the Shipping Board, be chartered 
or leased when the United States is at war or during any 
national emergency. , 

Inasmuch as President Wilson February 1. proclaimed 
the existence of such a national emergency as is men- 
toned in Section 9, the limitation prescribed by the Board 
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is only an administrative act carrying into effect the in- 
tention of Congress to have foreign-built American ship- 
ping preserved for Americans at a time when the Euro- 
pean belligerents, by offers of rates and other induce- 
ments of a persuasive character, are dragging into war 
uses ships that are needed to enable Americans to con- 
tinue in business. The ruling verbatim is as follows: 


Concerning the emergency declared by proclamation of the 
President, dated the fifth of February, 1917, under which, 
according to paragraphs 3 and 4 of Sec. 9 of the Shipping Act, 
approved Sept. 7, 1916, “no vessel registered or enrolled and 
licensed under the laws of the United States shall, without the 
approval of the board, be sold, leased or chartered to any 
person not a citizen of the United States,” the board makes 
the following administrative ruling: 

That during a period beginning this day and ending April 
first, 1917, the board will permit the making of a lease or 
charter to a person not a citizen of the United States of an 
American vessel for a voyage from a foreign port to an Ameri- 
can port or ports to be begun on or before April first, 1917, 
without submission of individual charter or lease for the 
specific approval of the board, provided: (a) that on such 
homeward voyage such American vessel may stop at one or 
more foreign ports for coal or supplies, or for the receipt or 
discharge of cargo, so long as the course of such homeward 
voyage shall not take said vessel east of a straight line drawn 
from a point fifty miles east of Cape Frio, Brazil, to East- 
port, Maine, when returning from South or Central American 
or West Indian ports; and (b) that a copy of each said charter 
or lease must immediately be filed with the shipping board 
for its information and guidance. 

This adiminstrative ruling is not to be construed as per- 
mitting other than homeward voyages of vessels now at or 
approaching foreign ports, nor as authorizing any voyage from 
one foreign port to another foreign port, except such as are 
directly incident to a homeward voyage to an American port 
or ports. This administrative ruling expires April first, 1917. 


CHANGES IN SHIPPING LAW 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Shipping Board and the tug and lighter men of 
the Atlantic coast were in conference nearly every day 
last week in an effort to agree on changes in the shipping 
law to give President Wilson the same degree of power 
over American ships and ocean transportation facilities 
as is possessed and exercised by the heads of European 
nations. The tug men came to Washington, when they 
learned of the recommended changes, to protest against 
them. They went before the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries to object. 

After several hours of talk, Chairman Alexander of the 
committee suggested that more progress could be made 
if the tug men and the Shipping Board members sat down 
and talked the subject to a conclusion. He did that be- 
cause the Board members had made it clear that they 
had no desire to regulate the tug and lighterage services, 
but they do believe they should have the power to inquire 
into the practices of the corporations and individuals en- 
gaged in this terminal service, of which there are about 
150. Discriminations, such as are forbidden by law, are 
made possible through practices of terminal companies. 
The Board members suggested to the tug and lighter men 
that they should be anxious to have their work placed 
within the scope of the Board’s powers of investigation 
because, at times, they may be the victims rather than 
the perpetrators of unjust discriminations. 

The point on which there was the most disagreement 
was the section of the law making unlawful unjust dis- 
criminations. The tug men were not well advised as to 
what would constitute a discrimination denounced by the 
law because, as one of them put it, on a rough day a 
tug might ask $300 for performing a particular service 
and only half that amount on a fine day. It was pointed 
out to them that discrimination is impossible unless cir- 
cumstances and conditions are similar and that charging 
more for tug service on a rough day than on a fair one 
could never be held to be an unjust discrimination. But 
even after they listened to a dissertation on the tests 
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for discovering an unlawful discrimination the tug men 
were unwilling to accept the proposal that they should 
be brought under the law because, they said, complaints 
might be made against them by persons knowing no more 
as to what constitutes an unlawful discrimination than 
they themselves knew when they came to Washington. 

In the interest of progress the Board members expressed 
willingness to have tugs, lighters and other terminal ships 
exempted from the necessity of filing agreements, because, 
as the tug men said, agreements are usually made over 
the telephone and come to an end on the day they are 
made. In fact, the Board was willing to make almost 
any concession to the tug men that did not trench on 
the proposal to give the government the same power over 
the terminal facilities as other governments have, so as 
to have the legislation expedited. 

The tug men also went to the Senate committee for a 
hearing, but Senator Fletcher advised them to talk over 
the matter with the Board, because, so late in the ses- 
sion as this, it is almost impossible for the committee to 
sift so complicated a matter and come to a conclusion as 
to what should be done. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


Application of the Shipping Board for the army trans- 
ports, Crook and Meade, to enable it to re-establish serv- 
ice from coast to coast through the Panama Canal, has 
drawn the fire of Frank Lyon, attorney for the American- 
Hawaiian and other water lines, in the transcontinental 
case created by the formal suggestion of the Spokane 
Merchants’ Association that, inasmuch as there is no water 
competition between the coasts, the fourth section per- 
mission granted to the transcontinental carriers, to charge 
less at Pacific coast terminals than to points in the in- 
terior, should be withdrawn. He does his shooting in the 
brief filed by him in that case. 


“During the preparation of this brief,-the press prints 
a communication from the chairman of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board asking the President to turn over to it idle 
and obsolete army transports to be operated between the 
coasts,” says Lyon. “He states that ordinary merchant 
steamers have ‘been withdrawn for more profitable char- 
ters.’ 


“In other words, while the Federal Shipping Board is 
seeking government boats to enter the coast to coast busi- 
ness, this Commission is asked by the railroads to allow 
them to meet the competition of commercial boats, which 
the Federal Shipping Board states do not enter the business 
because it is not profitable as against the railroad rates. 

“Under these circumstances, how may this Commission 
hold there is compelling water competition justifying relief 
under the fourth section?” 

In his brief Lyon admits that the decisions of the Com- 
mission and the courts form a basis for the charging of 
lower rates for the longer distance than for the short 
distance in the case of water competition. However, he 
claims that the inevitable result of this practice is to 
limit the merchant marine of the country. If boat lines 
are doing a certain amount of business between two ports 
and the railroads are allowed to meet this competition 
by charging less from port to port than to intermediate 
points, it necessarily follows, he says, that there is a 
reduction in the water-borne business, and thereby a de- 
crease in the merchant marine. This practice has largely 
eliminated water transportation on the inland waters of 
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the country, with the exception of the Great Lakes, and 
even there the water carriers of general merchandise haye 
up to recently been entirely controlled by the railroads, 
he points out. In other words, independent water trans- 


‘portation has been practically eliminated, he says. 


Secondly he contends, that as the United States built 
the Panama Canal and expended about $500,000,000 thereon 
and forbade railroads from owning steamships operating 
through the canal, Congress thereby excepted water 
competition through the canal from the operations of the 
proviso of the fourth section and that such water competi- 
tion does not justify an exception to the general provision 
of the fourth section; if such competition does constitute a 
“special case” under the fourth section, then the section of 
the Panama Canal act forbidding the railroads from Owning 
boats operating through the canal is entirely futile. The 
purpose of such provision, he says, was to prevent the 
railroads from competing with the independent boat lines, 
It was idle, he argues, to prohibit the ownership of boats 
if that prohibition did not prevent competition with inde. 
pendent boat lines, and yet to hold that the canal creates 
a “special case under the fourth section allows the rail- 
roads to compete with the independent boat lines through 
the canal. In other words, the permitting of the charging 
of lower rates from coast to coast than to interior points 
accomplishes in a more effective manner that which was 
forbidden by Congress in the ownership of boats by rail- 
roads. It is the substitution of a sharp razor for a dull 
razor. To own a line of boats would cost the transconti- 
nental railroads many millions of dollars; to charge less 
from coast to coast than to the interior requires no addi- 
tional investment. They have gladly seized upon the line 
of least resistance, he says. 


Mr. Lyon further contends that even if it is to be held 
that water competition does create a “special case” under 
the fourth section, and even if competition via the canal 
creates a “special case,” still there is no basis for the 
Commission permitting a lower charge to the coast than 
to the interior for the avowed purpose of preventing the 
boat lines either entering or re-entering the coast to 
coast business. The railroads, he says, claim that they 
should be allowed to make less than reasonable rates to 
the coast in order that they may delay as long as possible 
the entry of the water lines into the coast to coast busi- 
ness; in other words, they are to-day doing 100 per cent of 
this business, and they wish to prevent the independent boat 
lines from doing any part of this business, and they pro- 
pose to accomplish this end by charging less than rea- 
sonable rates even when there is no actual water compe- 
tition but only a premonition that there may be such 
competition in the future. He thinks that is straining 
the provision of the fourth section to the extreme limit; 
it having been held that water competition constitutes a 
“special case,” and that even competition via the canal 
constitutes a “special case,” they now wish to have the 
Commission hold that the possibility of competition con- 
stitutes a “special case.” 


The first holding, he says, takes business away from the 
water lines actually handling it, thereby striking down 
the merchant marine to that extent; the second holding 
permits the carriers to strike down the independent boat 
lines operating through the canal and to deplete the reve 
nues of the general government upon its investment of 
$500,000,000; and now they wish to have such a holding 
as will prevent the use of the canal by the independent 
water lines until those water lines can afford to trans 
port the freight from coast to coast at rates far below 
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reasonable rates. It would be a great deal more econom- 
ical to dynamite the canal and force the railroads to take 
all the business at the less than reasonable rates they 
are now asking the privilege of accepting, he says. At 
least the government would not be burdened with a $500,- 
000,000 investment being operated at a loss, as is the con- 
dition at present, he says. 

Mr. Lyon calls attention to the situation that, while the 
Congress of the United States invests half a billion dollars 
in a canal and forbids railroads from competing through 
that canal, another arm of the government is appealed to 
to set at naught this provision by permitting the same 
railroads to accomplish the same end by violations of the 
fourth section. 

He says there is no basis for the contention that it is 
only to allow competition by the rail lines with the water 
lines. If the Commission may permit the rail lines to 
secure one per cent of the business that would move by 
the water lines if there were no exceptions to the fourth 
section, he says, then there is no reason why the Com- 
mission should not permit the rail carriers to take one 
hundred per cent of the business of the water lines so 
long as they are able to handle that business by rates 
which pay at least the out-of-pocket loss; if the Commis- 
sion does not permit the rail carriers to go that far, then 
they put themselves in the position of dividing the busi- 
ness between the two classes of transportation lines, and 
they have no authority to do this. 


The Back-Haul Charge. 

Seth Mann, attorney and manager of the traffic bureau 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission his brief in 
the transcontinental rate cases, I. and S. 909, and fourth 
section applications 205 and others. Especially interest- 
ing is that part of the brief in which Mr. Mann proposes 
a basis for transcontinental terminal rates, which, west- 
bound, he says, should be as follows: “A general order 
of the Commission authorizing the carriers to file tariffs 
to sea competitive ports on sea competitive commodities 
at rates not less than fifty cents per hundred pounds, 
rates to interior points to be made by adding the local 
from the port until the combination meets and equals the 
reasonable rate per se.” 

Eastbound, he would apply the same method, adding 
the full local to the port. ; 

Discussing this matter, Mr. Mann says in his brief: 

The “sea competitive commodities” mentioned in the 
above proposed rule will be those now carried under 
schedules “B” and “C,” for these have already been found 
to be sea-competitive. If other commodities are sought 
to be.added to this list, let the carriers make application 
to this effect, and present proofs of sea movement in 
accordance with the suggestions of Mr. Spence. 


Rate Back Is a Measure, Not a Rate. 


P There seems to be some mystery inhering in the phrases 
back-haul” and “back-haul charge” and “back-haul ter- 
ritory.” Fallacious inferences have been drawn from 
these phrases. We often hear, for example, that the 
carrier should not be allowed to charge the full back- 
haul rate, because in truth he does not haul the freight 
back to the interior point; and then it is said that as 
he does not actually perform this service, he ought to 
Teceive something less than the legal charge for the 
service, and so it has been held that he should not re- 
celve more than 75 per cent of the legal charge, or that 
the whole system should be based on some arbitrary 
Percentages of the contemporary rates to the port. Such 
inferences, we respectfully submit, have no basis in rea- 
Son or in fact, for the simple reason that the local back 
is the mere measure of the effect of the sea at any interior 
Point, It never has been, and is not now 4 question of 
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hauling by the rail carrier. But yet the fallacy persists 
with its roots fixed in the phrase “back-haul charge.” 
The rail carrier makes no “back-haul charge” any more 
than he hauls the freight actually from the port to the 
interior point. Matters of division between transconti- 
nental carriers are purely impertinent, being subject mat- 
ter of their own independent agreements. There are no 
divisional agreements on the Santa Fe line between Chi- 
cago and the California ports. The truth is the local rate 
pack from the port is a mere measure of the degree of 
competition by water which the carrier meets at the 
interior point, for the simple reason that when the goods 
are ‘borne by sea, they must pay this local back, no more 
and no less. So then, the competition of the sea at an 
interior point like Sacramento, is the rate by sea, plus 
the cost of localing the goods to Sacramento, just that 
and no more, and no less. The sea carrier unloads the 
cargo at San Francisco, and the sea rate is then com- 
pletely earned. If the goods are destined thence to Sac- 
ramento, they must pay the local to Sacramento, not 
75 per cent of the local, or any per cent of the local less 
than 100 per cent. It is true beyond reasonable con- 
troversy that the influence of sea competition at Sacra- 
mento is measured by the local from San Francisco to 
Sacramento, plus the rate by sea from the Atlantic coast 
points to San Francisco. Accordingly the addition of the 
local back is the addition of the exact measure of the 
water competition as it exists at any point. The local 
back is therefore not a back-haul charge in any true 
sense of these words, but is the exact measure of the 
water competition at an interior point; or, in other words, 
it exactly measures the advantages of each particular 
point due to its proximity or distance from the port. 

The attempt to adjust rates to the interior points upon 
any other theory, such as percentage of the coast rates 
or a percentage of the local back, has proven unsatisfac- 
tory everywhere. The intermediate points themselves dis- 
approve of it, and the intermountain points desire that 
their rates should be dissociated from the coast rates. 
(See testimony of W. H. Simmons, wholesale grocer at 
Reno and member of Nevada Railroad Commission. Tes- 
timony, page 1815, abstract, page 28.) 


All intermediate points are of course entitled to rea- 
sonable rates per se, but if the intermediate point is 
sufficiently near the coast to be affected by the compe- 
tition of the water, then that point is entitled to a lower 
rate than it would otherwise be obliged to pay, and the 


. Measure of its right is just exactly the local from the 


port. 


Is it not indeed unfair to the water carrier to say that 
if he brings goods destined to an interior point, they 
must pay the full local,- while if the goods come by rail 
they shall pay something less than the local? It is 
indeed highly desirable that the rail carriers should not 
be permitted through a system of low competitive rate 
making, to drive the water carriers from this very neces- 
sary and desirable means of transportation, but, on the 
other hand, is it fair to the water carriers to charge them 
more for the local back than the railroads are permitted 
to charge? If the rail carriers are not to be permitted 
to charge rates to the terminals lower than those actually 
or potentially in existence on the water, shall the Com- 
mission require them to charge (in the combination of 
the sea competitive rate plus the local) less upon the 
land than the water carriers (or the water-borne goods) 
are obliged to pay? It seems plain that it is a discrimi- 
nation against the water carrier to require sea-borne goods 
to pay a higher measure of “proximity” than the carriers 
are permitted to use in the construction of their interior 
rates. The measure of “proximity of the water” applied 
to water-borne goods is, and must be, the full local, but 
this measure when applied by the rail carriers is required 
to be less than the full local, under any plan that con- 
templates the addition of anything less than 100 per cent 
of the local. 

Flexible Minimum. 


The minimum suggested of 50 cents per 100 pounds 
below which the carriers may not go in making rates in 
competition with the sea, is a minimum which has ap- 
pealed to us as fair. The Commission found in “Rates 
on Asphaltum,” 33 I..C. C., 480, that a rate of 40 cents 
from California ports via the Gulf Line to Atlantic ports 


paid something more than the out-of-pocket cost of trans- 
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portation. However, this proposition does not depend at 
all upon the amount that may be selected by the Com- 
mission, as the minimum in cents per 100 pounds. The 
minimum might be fixed either higher or lower, but a 
flexibility would result similar to that existing under 
original order No. 124. The carriers could file tariffs 
under this general order in compliance with the general 
order, just as they do now uhder the original order 
No. 124, the Commission having fixed a minimum be- 
. low which the carriers could not go on any commodity 
without special authority. Any rates to the coast above 
this minimum could be constructed on the principles of 
this order merely by adding the local back until the 
reasonable rate, maximum at the intermediate point, was 
reached. The general system of transcontinental rates 
would not be interfered with in the slightest. The only 
effect of the filing of such tariffs would be to change the 
rates at the port and at all points within the influence 
of the sea. Such tariffs would, of course, be open to 
protest and suspension, and also complaint for unrea- 
sonableness or discrimination, and, furthermore, the Com- 
mission could, of course, at any time change the minimum 
carried in the general order or make such other modifi- 
cation as it saw fit to do. 

The minimum coast rate thus prescribed will be the pro- 
tection of the water carriers. It will determine the 
“extent” to which the carriers may go under the general 
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order in meeting water competition. The minimum wil] 
restrict the carriers from making rates with the intention 
of driving off their water competition. On the other 
hand, the intermediate point may be fairly assured that 
under this restriction the carriers, in their own interest, 
will never make rates lower than the circumstances of 
the water competition justify and require. And the coast 
may feel assured that the carriers will endeavor to hold 
to their rails a fair share of the traffic that would other. 
wise move by water. 


Rates Below Minimum. 


If the carriers desire in the case of specific commodi- 
ties to make rates below the general minimum prescribed, 
so as to meet intense or keen water competition upon 
those particular commodities, they may apply to the Com. 
mission as usual, make their proofs according to the plan 
suggested by Mr. L. J. Spence, and the Commission wil] 
then adjudicate the special application. Of course, this 
general order may be modified by the Commission at 
any time as circumstances may seem to require. 

The power of the Commission to make such an order 
is fully justified by the “Intermountain case,” 234 U. §, 
476. The original order No. 124 was confirmed in that 
case. The order proposed is similar in character. It 
fixes a minimum at the coast instead of maxima at the 
intermountain points, based on the coast. 


Some Conditions the Railroads Face 


(By A. J. County, Vice-President in charge of accounting, 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., delivered Feb. 8, 1917, at a banquet 
given by the Camden, N. J., Board of Trade.) 

Good citizenship is beginning to display a healthy inter- 
est in the affairs of the common carriers. We are no 
longer asked what laws will curb the railroads, but what 
is their condition and how they can be helped. We are 
asked what result is the country getting for the heavy ex- 
penditures incurred for public regulation? We are asked 
why the railroads are constructing so little new mileage; 
why there is a scarcity of cars; why there is congestion 
of freight; why there is lack of facilities. 

In short, are the railroads in a state of preparedness 
and is their credit sound? 

My answer to this latter question is: ‘No; because of 
three barriers which I will consider later.” 


Citizens recognize that the railroads are owned by the 
people and their institutions; that they are about the heavi- 
est taxpayers and largest consumers of all kinds of ma- 
terial; that they are the largest employers of labor; that 
they pay the highest wages of any great national systems 
in the world, and that they have the lowest freight rates; 
that they perform the most economical public service with 
the lowest capitalization per mile of the railroads of any 
country on earth. 


Citizens appreciate that were the freight rates of this 
country on a parity with those charged on the most suc- 
cessful national systems in Europe, and were the same 
wages paid to railroad employes here as are paid on any 
government or privately owned railroads elsewhere, our 
railroads could afford to carry passengers for nothing, 
could pay much larger dividends and taxes, and would still 
be in a very much stronger financial condition in every 
respect. 


Give the Pennsylvania Railroad the average freight rates 
charged by the government-owned German and French 
lines, and this company could pay American wages to its 
employes, war prices for all its materials, and 40 per cent 
a@ year dividends to its stockholders! 


That is government ownership worked out in practice. 
Does good citizenship demand it in this country? 


Good citizenship demands that the railroads be kept 
in the strongest possible condition to serve the country 
in war or peace. It recognizes that their trained organiza- 
tion is the first available arm of the country in any na- 
tional emergency or peril, and that the railroads are at the 
immediate call of the nation. 

Were that call made to-day, it would be found that rail- 
roads are, “First in the thoughts of their countrymen!” 


Three Barriers to Preparedness 


But are our railroads to-day in an effective condition to 
serve the country and its industries in peace or war, and 
is their credit sufficiently strong to keep them in that 
condition? 

They have, in my judgment, three barriers to cross that 
will require the most impartial statesmanship and the 
best administrative experience. 

First, they must get larger earnings, and thus place 
their credit on a sound basis to meet the increasing costs 
of materials, wages and taxes, and especially to attract 
the new capital needed to expand their facilities and 
equipment. 

Second, they must find a means whereby neither the 
companies nor their employes can stop the transporta- 
tion service of the country, and whereby all differences as 
to wages and working conditions can be settled without 
bringing suffering and loss to the general body of citizens 
and to the business of the nation. 

Third, means must be found to remove the obstacle of 
confusing and conflicting laws and regulations of the 
various states and the federal government. This must 
be brought about either by co-operation between the states, 
or through some other method by which wasteful laws and 
limitations on interstate traffic and on the earnings and 
credit of interstate carriers may be removed; or by which 
the national government may be brought in to relieve the 
railroads from their embarrassment and uncertainty. 

As to the first obstacle affecting railroad earnings and 
credit, the results for 1916 no doubt appeared moderately 
gratifying because equipment, tracks and facilities were 
fully occupied. Net earnings last year, it must be col 
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ceded, made a favorable comparison with those of 1914 
and other years of depression. The advance report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 1916 shows the rail- 
roads had net operating income of over a billion dollars. 
Quickly flashed over the country, the mere recital of these 
figures created the erroneous impression that the rail- 
roads were roliing in wealth. Since, then, however, the re- 
turns from the industrial companies, with the increased 
wages and the far higher dividends they have paid, have 
showed how very modest was the share of the railroads in 
the general prosperity. In the matter of profits they have 
peen the merest of amateurs during this war boom! 
Carriers Should Have Reasonable Share 

The railroads are gratified by the business activity of 
the country, but desire to share to some reasonable ex- 
tent in the profits of the industries which they are helping 
to create. That is a fair proposition. 

With regard to railroad statistics, a friend of mine 
warned me always to heed the injunction that is found 
on passenger ticket coupons—‘void if detached.” Applied 
to the billion dollars alieged to be “net income,” we find 
it was really not: profit at all, and, therefore, when de- 
tached from the question of what return it represented 
on the money invested in the railroads and equipment, 
that billion of dollars conveyed no meaning. Yet the same 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission showed how 
small the return represented by that billion dollars really 
was on the actual investment in the railroad properties, 
but the fact did not strike the imagination of the public 
at all. 

These magnificent billion-dollar earnings yielded just six 
and three-tenths per cent on the property investment in 
railroads and equipment in the most active year in the 
history of American railroading. 

Watered stock could not enter into this question at all, 
because this return is not on the capitalization, but on the 
money actually put into the property. 

With earnings such as these, in the greatest year of 
activity, 1 ask you to judge whether the railroad outlook is 
sound when you consider that this represents the full 
return from the output of the railroads in their most use- 
ful period, earned after the most continuous and concerted 
effort to enforce economies and increase efficiency. We 
made record car-lading and record trainloads; we have put 
into use larger locomotives, equipped with superheaters; 
we have rebuilt and enlarged important terminals; we 
have reduced grades; we have eliminated curvature. And 
to what purpose? To earn the maximum of six and three- 
tenths per cent! 

This might be good enough for periods of depression, 
but surely not for a period of unparalleled prosperity and 
record business activity. 

Until this situation is remedied and the railroads pro- 
duce a materially increased return, it will be impossible to 
place them in condition to do their full duty by the public 
and the country. The railroads of this country have 
neither the profits nor the credit to keep up with, much 
less in advance of, the commercial requirements of the 
nation. 


Railroad Rates Are Too Low 


You ask what is the cause for this condition and how it 
can be remedied? The same illuminating report of the 
Commission, I think, gives the best answer. The average 
freight revenue per ton mile declined from nine mills in 
1891 to seven and three-tenths mills in 1915, or about 19 
per cent. In the same period, the purchasing power of 
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money, in property, materials and labor, has greatly 
lessened. Taxes and regulatory laws have increased ex- 
penses tremendously, taxes alone having risen from thirty- 
three millions of dollars in 1891 to one hundred and thirty- 
nine millions of dollars in 1915, an increase of 321 per 
cent, and the taxes for 1917 compared with 1916 will show 
a further increase. Meanwhile the standards of railroad 
wages, material costs, equipment and stations are very 
much higher. : 

This proposition of transporting a ton of freight more 
than five miles—involving a service which includes the use 
of tracks and costly terminals—in order to earn a profit 
of one cent, constitutes a situation that must be remedied 
if the true interests of commerce in this country are to be 
considered. a 

No spirit of philanthropy caused this downward tendency 
in freight rates, but it resulted from efforts to develop 
additional industries and markets, and from many years 
of unrestricted and ruinous railroad competition. Our 
federal and state rate-making bodies have never fully 
realized the reasons for these low rates, nor have they 
approved of increases in rates sufficient to support the 
higher living costs of the railroads. 

The railroads, under public regulation, have been re- 
moved from the usual market conditions of the manufac- 
turer, who fixes his prices and output on the basis of his 
costs and the laws of supply and demand, and adjusts his 
operations accordingly. 

The railroads must pay these prevailing prices, but, 
instead of being able to increase freight rates in such 
periods of prosperity, when the industries of the country 
can afford to meet them, the railroads must wait until 
their situation is so weak that the right to increase their 
charges cannot be denied. 

Then, unfortunately, the industries themselves are in no 
condition to pay such increased rates cheerfully. 

The great lack of our present system of public regula- 
tion by the state and federal governments is that there 
is no single responsible body to remedy this situation by 
prompt constructive action. 

Such is the penalty we pay for regulation by forty-eight 
diversified sets of laws and masters. 


Prevention of Strikes and Lockouts 


The second problem concerning the railroads is the re- 
curring controversies with their employes. This feature 
is responsible for a great deal of uncertainty in the rail- 
road field. How can the great gulf between railroad em- 
ployes and their employers be bridged to the satisfaction 
of the country? Little is heard nowadays about the great 
railroad strike that threatened a few months ago, but the 
menace has never been adequately provided against. 

The question of the proper settlement of differences be- 
tween railroads and their employes regarding wages and 
working hours and conditions is probably one of the most 
vitally important matters now before the Supreme Court 
and Congress. 

The relations of one and one-quarter million employes 
to the rest of the country, and the regulation of wages 
with fairness to all grades of the service without paralyz- 
ing the industry of the country and inflicting want and 
suffering, especially on the families of the working people, 
as well as upon all business enterprises, will require 
courageous statesmanship. 

The efforts of the President to have laws enacted which 
will prevent future strikes or lockouts until all differences 
between the railroads and their employes are first laid 









before the public for review and arbitration are worthy of 
universal and earnest support. 

As the laws, federal and state, as well as the public 
welfare, require the railroad companies to render a con- 
tinuous transportation service, it should be equally obliga- 
tory upon everyone concerned to refrain from disruption 
of that service. 

It is clear to me that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, already overburdened with the regulation of rates 
and tariffs, safety appliance laws, hours ‘of service laws, 
railroad valuation, uniform accounting, car distribution and 
other features, cannot undertake the further responsibility 
of railroad wage regulation and the adjustment of differ- 
ences in ‘working conditions, but it should, as a matter of 
duty, recognize the status of these matters when they 
affect the question of railroad rates and credit. 

In my judgment the railroad situation will never be satis- 
factorily settled unless railroad employes and railroad 
managers get together and loyally support each other. 
Until that is done the disadvantage of a divided house will 
keep the railroads a favorite political football. 






















Conflicting Regulation 





The third obstacle confronting the railroads is the nu- 
merous conflicting and inconsistent state laws and regu- 
lations, and the clash of these with federal authority. This 
condition affects the carriers from the time of their in- 
corporation, and subjects practically every element in the 
transportation service, from such matters as the weight 
of locomotive bells and the use or the nonuse of cuspi- 
dors, screens, etce., to the most minute and unrelated 
administrative requirements. 

Many of these astonishing inconsistencies are such as 
would cause a pessimist to smile as long as he does not 
have to pay the bill. There is no humor, however, in the 
serious question of forty-eight regulators of railway rates, 
when not more than 10 per cent of the traffic is state 
trame, 

1 do not believe the present efficient and able manage- 
ment of the railroads is on trial, but I am most deeply 
convinced that what is on trial is the present regulatory 
system, which tends to waste and inefficiency. This is the 
thing that -is disparaging the whole system of public 
regulation of railroads. ° 

These divergent laws and policies of the various states 
must be enforced by the state commissions. It is the 
system and not the state commissioners which must be 
blamed for the gradually increasing cost of operating rail- 
road systems, with no one responsible for the net results. 

‘these laws must be harmonized so that railroad develop- 
ment will be pressed forward. Therefore, one of the first 
remedies the railroads feel should be applied to cure their 
present unsettled condition is to place the entire system of 
regulation of the interstate carriers under one federal body 
controlling all rates affecting interstate transportation and 
commerce. 

Such a federal] body should be aided and supplemented 
by regional or district commissions so that the needs of the 
various parts of the country will be properly considered. 

The central body should have power to prescribe mini- 
mum as well as maximum rates. Rate suspensions, in the 
interest of business and railroads, should not exceed sixty 
days, so that uncertainties of industries and carriers con- 
cerning rates may be of the shortest duration. 

This body must be empowered by law to see either that 
the railroads have a free hand to make rates in accordance 
with commercial conditions, or, if the Commission is to 
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make the rates that they are sufficient to produce an ade. 
quate return, not only on the enormous capital already jp. 
vested in the railroads and equipment, but to give a basis 
for raising new capital to provide adequate facilities for 
taking care of increasing needs. 

The railroad program also recognizes that there must 
be federal supervision over the issuance of railroad securi. 
ties to take the place of the present diversified state regy. 
lation. There should be uniform laws as to the promotion, 
construction, financing, leasing and merger of railroads go 
that the larger interstate carriers can fully develop the 
territory through which they run. The day of building 
small branch lines by independent companies is over, be. 
cause it is rarely that the smaller lines can be self. 
supporting. 

Such smaller lines must be linked with adjoining inter. 
state systems. It is hard to realize that many railroad 
companies in the state of Pennsylvania to-day have not 
the legal power to build the branches which are so urgently 
needed. The existing companies are therefore obliged to 
form new companies for that special purpose, and this 
involves needless waste in organization and administrative 
efficiency. 

It is also equally difficult to appreciate that the laws 
of New Jersey permit a railroad to take a width of one 
hundred feet for the running tracks of its line, but that 
when we reach the border of Pennsylvania, a narrower 
width is specified. In many other respects, also, the meth- 
ods of company formation, financing, leasing, etc., are 
radically different in these two adjoining states through 
which so many important lines of interstate railroads pass. 

I could enlarge upon this by pointing out the differ 
ences as to extra crew laws, limitations on financing, etc. 
I think, however, that I have said enough to show that the 
difficulties attending our efforts to secure a more responsi- 
ble source of public regulation, because of diverse state 
policies, are very serious, 


Now, when we consider that a state’s decision on rates 
affects the destinies of other states—for after all, 90 per 
cent of the total traffic is not state but interstate—I think 
the conclusion is logical and inevitable that the situation 
must be taken in hand by a national body, acting for all 
the states. 

National Charters Needed 


The reasons which I have set forth tell why the mat- 
agements of so many railroads believe that a real cure for 
the present irresponsible and wasteful system of railroad 
regulation and control cannot be effected except by federal 
charters for all interstate carriers, This proposed change 
is now on the program for discussion before the New: 
lands Committee of Congress. 

There would still be left a wide field of public service 
for the states to regulate, such as the hundreds of public 
utilities exercising purely state functions, and the police 
and health matters affecting railroads, etc. These would 
give the state commissions enough not merely to justify 
their existence but to place them among the most useftl 
bodies in their respective commonwealths, 

These questions affecting the railroads will come be 
fore the Congressional committee of inquiry, which was 
appointed as a result of the President’s recommendatio2, 
and we ask the full support of the country for that inquiry. 

Wages and rates must, I believe, force themselves upon 
the country for solution before that Congressional inquiry 
is able to complete its task. 

However, in spite of all I have said, take no gloomy 
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view of the railroads. They are suffering from grawing 
pains and not from decline. They want to furnish ade- 
quate transportation and will respond to the proper 
prescription. 

No measures short of concentrated federal regulation 
will afford a permanent solution that will sustain the 
credit of the railroads, and thus enable them satisfactorily 
to meet the requirements of the public service. Such a sys- 


tem of national regulation, properly worked out, will per- 
mit the railroads continuously to attract the additional 
capital necessary for the construction of the new mileage, 
the new equipment and the large terminals now so urgently 
needed. It will also make it possible for the railroads 
once more to lead the country in the path of prosperity 
and to maintain their position as reliable investments for 
the savings of our citizens and institutions. 


Common Ownership of Railroads 


(Address of J. Van Dyke Norman of Louisville, Ky., deliv- 
ered at the Annual Dinner of the Traffic Club of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, February 13, 1917.) 


I am about to inflict you with some views of the trans- 
portation questions that, though not altogether original, 
have become with me a growing conviction. I am per- 
suaded that some method must be devised for the more 
efficient economical operation of our national transporta- 
tion system. I but state a fact known to all of you when 
I say that for the past few years the cost of transporta- 
tion has been steadily increasing, while its efficiency and 
adequacy have been steadily diminishing. It is a proud 
boast that the per ton-mile cost of transportation in this 
country is the lowest of any in the world, but when the 
length of haul and the unit transported are considered, 
together with the difference in the service rendered, this 
boast becomes but an idle one that deceives only those 
who do not look beneath the surface of things. 

The cost of transportation is a tax on the industry of 
the people, and this country pays the highest total trans- 
portation tax of any in the world. Our transportation 
tax is not only the greatest in the aggregate, but it is 
the greatest per capita. For instance, the people of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain pay a per capita trans- 
portation cost of about $15, while our annual per capita 
cost is approximately $30. I realize that there are other 
factors to be considered and a mere comparison of per 
capita transportation cost is not conclusive, but to point 
out that our per capita cost of transportation is double 
that of other countries is at least as fair and as enlighten- 
ing as the ‘oft-reiterated’ statement that “our per ton-mile 
cost of transportation is the lowest in the world.” But 
how can we decrease the cost and increase the efficiency 
of the service? The man that will solve this problem 
will indeed be a public benefactor. There are many sug- 
gestions, and I wish here to outline a plan that impresses 
me more and more as my experience grows and that I 
believe would, if it could be properly carried out, do much 
to the desired end. 


ills Due to Separate Ownership. 


It is my belief that many of the ills from which we 
suffer in transportation matters are traceable to the sep- 
arate ownership of the roads. We have, in this country, 
more than 1,200 railroads, and we have encouraged the 
building of parallel and competing lines and discouraged 
their consolidation. In the hearings before the joint com- 
Mittee of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, commonly known as the Newlands 
committee, the railroads, through their spokesman, Mr. 
Alfred P. Thom, proposed nine specific remedies, one of 
which reads: “The grant to the railroads of the right 
to merge and consolidate, under authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” With this recommendation 
I heartily concur. Let us examine some of the evils that 
Would be avoided and the economies that could be prac- 


ticed if the railroads were operated as one great system 
under a common ownership. 


In the first place, many discriminations in rates and 
practices would be eliminated that cannot now be reached 
by government regulation. Two factories producing the 
same commodity are located the same distance from their 
common market, but on different roads, and each of the 
roads reaches the common market with its own rails. 
The road serving one sees fit to maintain a much lower 
rate than the road serving the other, though the higher 
rate cannot be successfully attacked as unreasonable 
per se. Here is a crushing discrimination, but it cannot 
be ordered removed, since discrimination on the part of 
one carrier cannot be predicated on what another carrier 
does, as the Interstate Commerce Commission has many 
times held. 


With the many discriminations growing out of differ- 
ences in classification, minima, etc., I need not deal, as 
you meet them in your work every day. Many of these 
discriminations, while fatal to the prosperity of individual 
enterprises and communities, affect the whole people only 
indirectly, but the discrimination between the long and 
short haul rates, a discrimination perhaps not “undue” 
under the law, but which grows out of separate owner- 
ship, has vitally and injuriously affected the body politic. 
It has been largely responsible for congesting our popu- 
lation in crowded centers, where the conditions of life 
and labor are at their worst. 


Waste in Crossties. 


An economic waste with which we are very familiar in 
this territory, and which, though not of controlling pro- 
portion, serves to illustrate my point, grows out of rates 
on crossties. The southern carriers serving the fields 
where crossties are produced, being large buyers of ties, 
naturally endeavor to get them as cheaply as possible 
and seek to keep up the rates so as to accomplish this 
purpose. The carriers in the North and East are in dire 
need of these ties, but the so-called “treatment tie” can- 
not move more than 150 or 200 miles at the present rates. 
As a result, the tops and limbs of trees that could be 
utilized for this purpose are ieft to rot in the woods, 
not only being a total loss but being also the breeding 
place, as they decay, for insects that attack the stand- 
ing timber. If there were a common ownership of rail- 
roads, these ties would be moved to the North and East 
and a great saving would be made, which would inure 
to the benefit of all. 


Then, there are the small lines that cannot be oper- 
ated successfully except under rates so high as to place 
a tremendous burden on the people they serve, but which 
would be valuable feeders to a great system, and as a 
part of such a system could be operated with reasonable 
charges, since the overhead cost would be practically 
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eliminated and the financial requirements could be sup- 
plied at reasonable rates. 


Capital at Low Rates. 


And this brings me to one of the greatest benefits to 
be had under a common ownership—the obtaining of cap- 
ital at low rates. Much has been said recently about 
the reluctance of capital to invest in railroads. Does 
anyone doubt that a great corporation, owning all of the 
roads, and capable of making such tremendous savings, 
could command unlimited capital at the very lowest 
rates? Instead of paying the high prices for capital that 
the weak roads now pay, ample capital for the entire 
system could be obtained at lower rates than the strong- 
est now pay. The capital would not be at the mercy of 
financial highbinders, such as wrecked the New Haven 
and the Rock Island, for there would be little opportunity 
for manipulation if this single great public corporation 
be properly protected and safeguarded by the law of the 
land. 

We are all familiar with the economic waste growing 
out of carriers competing for traffic when their haul is 
much the longer and more expensive. You have a case 
in point here. The haul from Cincinnati to Chattanooga 
is longer by the Louisville & Nashville than by the Cin- 
‘cinnati Southern, but the Louisville & Nashville com- 
petes for the traffic and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held that in fixing reasonable rates between 
Cincinnati and Chattanooga the cost of the service by 
the Louisville & Nashville must be considered and the 
cost by the more direct route is not controlling. If there 
was a common ownership the shorter line would be 
used to the maximum of its capacity, especially for freight 
requiring expedited service, while the longer route would 
be used for slow freight. It might even be that in some 
instances one paralleling road would be abandoned, ex- 
cept for local traffic. This would appear to be a great 
waste, but it is a waste that occurred when the super: 
fluous road was built—not when the cost of its unneces- 
sary operation was eliminated. 

Moreover, no new line would be built to compete with 
an existing line and a carefully worked out plan for future 
development could be used whereby the new lines would 
be built where most needed, and these new lines would 
be carried by the rest of the system until they became 
self-supporting, thereby avoiding the bankruptcy through 
which most of our roads have passed while waiting for the 
territories tapped by them " develop sufficient traffic. 


Car Supply Solution. 


But if it accomplished nothing else, common ownership 
would more than justify itself if it succeeded in avoiding 
the terrible condition which we have recently endured 
by reason of the failure of the carriers to properly dis- 
tribute and promptly handle the railroad cars. No one 
can estimate the hundreds of millions this resultant 
paralysis has cost the American people. I have person- 
ally been present at the annual meetings of two manu- 
facturing corporations where the presidents’ reports 
stated: “We made money the first nine months of 1916, 
but, due to the inadequate supply of cars, we lost money 
the last three months.” 

This condition is most acute in the South and West, 
but is bad enough in other parts of the country. This 
situation is generally, though incorrectly, referred to 
as “the car shortage,” although statistics show there has 
been no appreciable shortage of cars—less than five per 
cent. The evidence offered at the general hearing of the 

















matter by the Interstate Commerce Commission showed 
that, while there may have been other things contributing 
in some degree, the trouble grew out of two things: 
First, and chiefly, the failure of the carriers to observe 
the rules established by themselves for the return of 
cars and the very generally indulged in practice of “stea]. 
ing cars,” a practice admitted by the high officials of 
most of the roads, while testifying under oath. Second, 
congestion in terminals, resulting in slowing up of car 
movement. 

If the roads were under a common ownership there 
would be an end to “car stealing,” as the incentive there. 
for would no longer exist, but, instead, the entire car 
supply would be mobile and cars sent where most needed 
—most needed by the public, not by some single railroad. 
The terminal congestions could also be. largely elimi- 
nated, because the traffic would be allowed to flow along 
lines of least resistance and there would be no individual 
roads competing for it, demanding the long haul, etc. 

I doubt if the question of car distribution can ever be 
satisfactorily settled except by a common ownership of 
the roads. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered great service in this matter and has finally 
entered an order for the prompt return to owning lines 
of coal and refrigerator cars. It is doubtful if a similar 
order as to box cars would not cause so much congestion 
and so much empty movement as to do more harm than 
good, and, so long as the cars are separately owned, the 
Commission cannot order them distributed on any theory 
that does not recognize the proprietary rights of the 
owner, nor could Congress empower. the Commission to 
do so. 

Other Benefits Enumerated. 


One can easily think of many other ways in which the 
public would be benefited by a common ownership and 
operation of the railroads. I have discussed but a few 
of them and will enumerate without discussion a few 
more. 

The extra charge for a two-line haul, now recognized 
and approved, would be eliminated, since there would be 
no such thing as a two-line haul. 

Removal of discrimination in terminals and the saving 
incident to a single terminal in large cities. 

More economical use of equipment through lessening of 
empty movement. 

The taking of through traffic around instead of through 
industrial centers, thus avoiding congestion and conse 
quent embargoes. 

Saving of cost of separate organization, especially high- 
salaried presidents and the large soliciting forces. 

Saving of expense of accounting, especially interline 
accounting. 

Saving of expense in publication of tariffs and the 
affording of the much-to-be-desired simplification of tariffs. 

The question naturally arises: “Granting all this, how 
can it be accomplished and where does it lead to? Does 
it not inevitably lead to government ownership?” 

I hope and believe a common ownership and operation 
of the public highways can be accomplished under gov- 
ernment regulation without resort to government owner 
ship, but if it cannot be done then I think we had better 
accept government ownership with all its problems—in 
the hope that this people can solve these problems— 
rather than endure the present system. I think it has 
been demonstrated that competition in transportation has 
been a failure. Indeed, competition no longer exists in 
making rates, for it is known to all of you that the repre 
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sentatives of the carriers now get together and agree to 
increase rates, and no one says them nay. We now have 
all the evils of a monopoly and none of its benefits. Let 
us keep the monopoly, but see to it that we get the ben- 
efits thereof. How can this be accomplished without 
government. ownership? 

I think there would be no trouble for our great finan- 
ciers to weld the roads into one system if given the proper 
guarantees. In fact, Mr. Harriman would have accom- 
plished this in large part without guarantees if the govern- 
ment had let him alone. He had the vision to see the 
great possibilities for economies in the operation of a 
great system and the genius and daring to create such 
a system, but unfortunately during his life we were 
weddeu to the fallacy of competition in transportation. 
If the government would adopt a fixed policy of permit- 
ting a corporation, formed to own and operate all the 
railroads, a certain fixed return on its capital, there would 
be no trouble about raising the money. Of course, the 
government should not do this unless it regulated strictly 
the issuance of the securities and all expenditures of the 
corporation. 

Plan of Procedure. 


My idea would be for the government to arrive at a 
liberal present value of the property now in the United 
States belonging to the railroads and devoted to the 
transportation service; permit the issuance of securities 
to that account with the assurance of the government 
that a fixed income of, say, four per cent, should be paid 
thereon; then fix rates so as to earn this four per cent 
even in the lean years. These securities would be as 
safe as government bonds and would soon become the 
savings banks of the people. When I say earn four per 
cent, I mean earn four per cent plus operating expenses, 
including maintenance and necessary betterments. The 
only new securities that would be permitted to be issued 
would be for the actual cost of constructing additional 
lines. By limiting new securities to the cost of new con- 
struction, we would avoid requiring the public to pay 
an income on improvements that public has itself pro- 
vided. We know that improvements have been made out 
of earnings, in addition to a fair return on the invest- 
ment; later these improvements have been capitalized 
and the public made to pay to the railroads a return on 
the capital which the public has furnished. This is com- 
Delling the public to carry its own cross. By limiting 
hew securities to cost of new roads we would also save 
the public from paying interest on enhanced values due 
to the growth of the country. It has been estimated that 
by reason of this fact the physical property of the rail- 
toads is increasing in value at the rate of $300,000,000 
ber year. This “unearned increment” is being capitalized 
from time to time and the public required to pay a return 
thereon, 

Of course, there would have to be the strictest super- 
Vision of operating expenses, and to this end the govern- 
ment would have the right to control salaries, wages and 
expenditures of all kinds, and it would be necessary for 
the government to revise rates from time to time. 

As to operation, there would have to be a division into 
operating units of 1,000 to 2,000 miles each, just as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad now divides its lines, for operating 
purposes, into Pennsylvania Lines East and Pennsylvania 


Lines West. The men who operate these divisions, how- 


ever, work with a common purpose and to a common end. 
They may steal cars from the Louisville & Nasville, but 
they do not steal them from each other. 
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Evils of Government Ownership. 

It may be asked, in what way is this plan better than 
government ownership? My answer is that it provides 
for the elimination of discriminations and the applications 
of sound public economics, just as does government owner- 
ship, but it does not make the railway employe a govern- 
ment employe, subject to the baleful influence of politics. 
It is my fear of this political factor that causes me to 
oppose government ownership, and my effort has been 
to conceive something that will give us the benefits of 
the operation of our national transportation system as a 
unit without government ownership, for I am persuaded 
that unless some plan be devised that will give to this 
country a vastly improved transportation system, a really 
national transportation system under which discrimination 
shall be eliminated, economies effectuated, and constantly 
improved service furnished at a lessening cost—unless 
this can be done, government ownership is not only in- 
evitable, but, in my judgment, it is near at hand. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The people of this country 
are becoming desperate on this question of transportation. 
With inability to get cars when cars are most needed, 
inability to get cars transported with reasonable dispatch 
when cars are finally obtained, embargoes without end 
and without notice, with penalty added to penalty, and 
all the while charges advanced—one rate increase after 
another with that which was formerly included in the 
rate now made the subject of a separate and excessive 
charge—with all this can the public be expected to be 
other than restless, demanding a change? 

It behooves all of us who study these problems, whether 
in the railroad serivce or out of it, to endeavor to the 
utmost to devise a plan that will insure an efficient trans- 
portation service at reasonable cost, thereby saving the 
country from government ownership, the otherwise in- 
evitable result of the rising tide of discontent. 


NO REPORT AS TO VALUE 


In a statement issued by way of comment on the Com- 
mission’s tentative valuation of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern, made public February 14, Thomas W. Hulme, vice- 
chairman of the presidents’ conference committee on 
valuation of railroads, calls attention to the fact that 
none of the valuations put out by the Commission has 
undertaken to tell the public what is the “value” of the 
property in the sense in which the public-generally uses 
that word. Mr. Hulme says: 

“In none of these reports has the Commission under- 
taken to set forth its conclusion as to the value of these 
properties. The so-called tentative valuations served 
upon carriers consist of copies of the reports made by 
the engineering, land and accounting sections of the divi- 
sion of valuation. 

“In July, 1916, the railroads protested to the Commis- 
sion that these latter reports were erroneous and incom- 
plete in many respects and did not include all of the 
property owned by the carriers, and that they had been 
prepared by the division of valuation upon the basis of 
leaving to the Commission the decision as to whether 
many items of cost should be included in the estimate 
of cost of reproduction. In reply the Commission advised 
the presidents’ committee that it had not passed upon 
some of the very important questions regarding principles 
and methods of valuation, but that it would do so when 
these questions were presented to it at the time of the 
hearing upon the protests filed by the railroad companies. 

“As the reports do not contain-a summary of the find- 
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ings of the Commission, it is necessary carefully to ex- 
amine them in order to get all the facts. In the cases 
of the Texas Midland, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and Wins- 
ton-Salem Southbound railroad companies, the total of 
the findings exceeds the capitalization of those companies, 
as shown by the following statement: 


Total 

Commission’s 

Capitalization. Findings. 

ee NE a palaamawewk eee $ 2,112,000 $3,724,369 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., with its 
leased lines Chicago, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Ry. and Joliet & Blue Island 

de bake Se ohaund adel ee eaee eae eas 38,100,000 45,023,058 

Winston-Salem Southbound............. 5,125,000 5,663,292 


“In the case of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad, the Commission’s report shows about $29,000,- 
000, while the protest filed by the carrier lists 56 different 
objections and claims an original cost of $43,502,122 and 
a reorganized capitalization of $39,290,000. 


“The Commission estimated the cost of reproduction 
of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad, which has 
172 miles of road in Louisiana, at $9,023,081, not including 
materials and supplies nor cash on hand; the report does 
not find ‘original cost,’ but states that the books of the 
carrier show a cost of $12,194,231. This company has 900 
miles of railroad in Texas owned by three companies 
upon which the Commission has not as yet reported. The 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico owns all the securities of 
all these Texas roads, which cost it $28,000,000, and the 
value of which must be ascertained before a proper com- 
parison can be made with its capitalization of $40,938,031. 


“The differences between the railroads and the Com- 
mission are well illustrated in some features by a con- 
sideration of the findings with reference to the Kansas 
City Southern Railway. The Commission excludes from 
its findings of reproductive cost for that company, the 
cost, $1,023,982 of a ship canal at Port Arthur on the 
Gulf of Mexico, which the railway company built as a 
portion of its terminal, but subsequently conveyed to 
the U. S. government, without consideration other than 
that Port Arthur should be made a port of entry. The 
Commission states in its report that the Kansas City 
Southern is one of the substantial and efficient railroads 
of this country. It nevertheless deducts $7,698,888, for 
depreciation, which amount is determined by assuming 
that the various parts of the property have a service life 
of an estimated number of years; then further assuming 
that those parts while still rendering efficient service, 
have lost in value the proportion of the cost which is 
represented by the years that have passed since they 
were constructed or put in place. As the rapid develop- 
ment of the country and its transportation facilities have 
in the past required the replacement of many parts of 
a railroad and its equipment, while still capable of years 
of service, and as the railroads have not in the past— 
except for equipment—been required to create replace- 
ment funds out of earnings, the carriers vigorously pro- 
test that an attempt to find value by such a deduction 
for depreciation is unjust and any such uneconomical 
treatment of the capital invested in the railroads would 
make it more difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the 
capital necessary to provide additional railroad facilities. 


“It is important, therefore, that until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has determined the principles and 
methods of valuation to be finally applied by it and the 
same are reviewed by the courts, the holders of these 
and other railroad securities and the public should not 
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conclude that any of these tentative reports represents 
the value of those properties.” 


ENLARGING THE COMMISSION 


THU TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Buildiny, Washington, D. ©. 
A start has been made in the Senate toward the enact. 
ment of the Adamson bill (H. R. 308) increasing the num- 
ber of Interstate Commerce Commissioners from seven 
to nine. If Senator Newlands is lucky in a legislative 
sense the measure may get over the senatorial hurdles 
before this Congress dies on March 5. It is not, however, 
at all certain that at the last minute Senator La Follette 
will not put an oratorical veto on the measure by starting 
what he would call a short discussion. 


At the first actual consideration of the measure on the 
floor of the Senate, Senator Cummins succeeded in having 
an amendment made reading as follows: 


“In all proceedings relating to the reasonableness of 
rates or to alleged discriminations, not less than three 
members shall sit in the hearings and participate in the 
decision, and in all hearings relating to the valuation of 
railway property under the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend 
an Act entitled “An Act to regulate commerce,” ’ approved 
February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof provid- 
ing for the valuation of the several classes of property 
of carriers subject thereto, and securing information con- 
cerning their stocks, bonds and other securities, approved 
March 1, 1913, not less than seven members shall sit in 
the hearings and participate in the decision.” 

That amendment was adopted notwithstanding Senator 
Townsend, of Michigan, one of the real authors of the 
amendment of 1906, said in effect that it was utter foolish- 
ness. “I am not going to make any objection to it,” said 
the Michigan senator, “because I think when six members 
of the two houses get down together in conference and 
go over this matter they will see the unwisdom of it. 
They will see that if it is adopted and enforced to the 
letter it will practically nullify the object which we are 
seeking to accomplish through the passage of this bill.” 

The Iowa senator became peeved over the remarks of 
his colleague from Michigan, and remarked that he had 
offered the amendment not merely for the pleasure of 
offering it. But the Michigan senator did not deign to 
point out that the amendment condemned three members 
of the Commission to attend every hearing respecting 
rates and seven of them to sit at every hearing on valua- 
tion. He might have pointed out that the amendment, if 
obeyed, would require three commissioners to do the work 
that is now done by one examiner. 


The amendment was adopted by a vote of 60 to 5, the 
five voting in the negative being Hollis, Roberts, Kirby, 
Shaffroth and Townsend. The large vote for the amend 
ment, it is believed, was cast on the assumption that the 
conferees will perceive Mr. Townsend’s point and be able 
to convince even the Iowa senator that it would not be 
well to hobble the commissioners in the way provided by 
the amendment, especially in a bill increasing the Com 
mission on the theory that its members now have too 
much work. It is believed that the Iowa senator did not 
mean to require three commissioners to sit in every rate 
hearing and seven in every valuation hearing, but that 18 
the language of his- amendment. - 

The Senate devoted about-30 minutes to the bill Febru 
ary 21, but the revenue measure displaced it, so at that 
time no one knew when it would come up again. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


s—- - 


RELIEVING THE COMMISSION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your issue of February 10, page 320, you summarize 
the recommendation of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and you comment favorably in your editorial in 
your issue of February 17 from the extracts which you 
give and your mentioning of the recommendations, particu- 
larly that part which has to do with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission getting clear of a lot of petty things. 

I am in hearty accord. I suggested in my article dated 
October 14, page 772, that these matters be transferred 
to new or sub-commissions, 

It would be-just as well to transfer them to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Department of Commerce, but this plan 
would have the serious objections of the railroads as they 
now want to get away from obeying so many different 
bureaus, which I think is a righteous objection. 

The suggestions of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce are to my mind in the right direction and should 
receive careful consideration of all those who are inter- 
ested in efficient and prompt regulation. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1917. F. W. Pancoast. 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

You have been so very fair in publishing whatever the 
undersigned had to say in regard to federal control of 
transportation instrumentalities that I am emboldened to 
comment somewhat upon the article which appeared in 
your February 17 issue, under the heading, “Against Re- 
gional Commissions.” 

Upon receipt of report of the freight traffic committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, I made haste to 
commend that association because of all of the conclusions 
reached by the committee with the exception of three, 
namely: 


First: The endorsement of one central body, legislating 
from Washington, D. C. 

Second: The endorsement of the taxing power by each 
separate state. 


Third: The prohibition against the Commission fixing 
minimum rates, 


Iam not going to bore you with a recitation of our rea- 
Sons for preferring regional commissions, except to say 
that they controvert in toto the reasons given by the 
Chicago association in favor of exclusive federal control. 

However, there is one paragraph in your article which 
I think ought to be answered, viz.: “But what, especially 
from the point of view of the railroads, does the plan for 
regional commissions offer that would not be afforded by 
abolishing al] local commissions of every description and 
vesting entire and original authority in the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission itself?” 

I presume you asked the question in order that some- 
body might give you the answer. 








One great advantage is found in the business axiom, 
“A pleased customer is the best advertisement.” The rail- 
roads appreciate this, and they are not only fair enough, 
but smart enough, to concede that unless they take their 
cause to the people in such a way as will make it just as 
convenient and unoppressive as possible, there can only 
be one final result—government ownership. 

If The Traffic World could get rid of the obsession that 
just because it favors one central body in Washington 
everybody else in the United States should favor the same 
thing, you would be making a long step in the right 
direction. 

It is quite true that you have a good deal of support for 
your ideas among traffic men in the eastern section of the. 
United States. These traffic men are conveniently located 
to take matters up with the authorities at Washington, and 
if the Commission was large enough to be able to expedite 
service they would have very little to complain of, but with 
shippers west of the Mississippi River the conditions are 
entirely different. 

We think the Chicago association is inconsistent in wish- 
ing the revenues of the railroads to be subject only to one 
control, while allowing forty-seven different varieties of 
regulation in regard to their disbursements through the 
medium of taxation. 

Our theory is that each regional commission should act 
as a board of equalization to see that taxation is uniform 
throughout the entire region where conditions are very 
similar. 

Furthermore, I believe the Chicago association is in- 
consistent in its advocacy of a theory by which there must 
be but one central body for the fixing of freight rates, 
while at the same time recommending that a great many 
of the other functions now performed by the commis- 
sioners should be turned over to other separate and dis- 
tinct departments of the federal government. 

Of what avail is it to the railroads to say that you shall 
only have one department to consult in regard to your 
revenues, and then turn around and place in the hands of 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor 
many other transportation problems. 

I presume the carriers realize that it is a much simpler | 
and more satisfactory method to deal with regional com- 
missions who would be subject to the central body at Wash- 
ington, in a general way, and have all of their problems 
attended to by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
stead of being divided up between various other depart- 
ments of the government. 


You must realize that with regional commissions many 
of -the carriers, and thousands of shippers, would have 
nothing whatever to do with the Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., their matters being handled entirely through the 
regional commissions, 

Referring to the matter of minimum rates, I can readily 
understand why the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
some of the other large organizations in the eastern por- 
tion of the United States, whose rates were fixed during 















the stress of competition fifteen or twenty years ago, at 
figures perhaps less than the cost ‘of service, should view 
with some alarm the giving to the Commission the power 
to revise said rates upon its own motion. 

But many of the western shippers look with complaisanty 
upon a proposition which might result in slight increases 
in some of these non-compensatory rates enjoyed by “big 
business,” inasmuch as it might be the forerunner of 
corresponding reductions in other rates which are burden- 
some to the rank and file of the shippers of the country. 

J. H. Johnston, 
Secretary, Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 21, 1917. 
















According to Mr. Johnston’s idea, one who believes in a 
certain economic theory and advocates it is guilty of an ‘‘ob- 
session’’ that everybcdy «lse should favor the same thing, and 
he should get rid of it. What about Mr. Johnston’s obsession? 
—Editor The Traffic World. 


SHIPPING HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


(By W. M. Taylor, Traffic Manager, Traffic Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark.) 


Jerry Brooks is an industrious negro farmer, consider- 
ably above an average negro of the South. He lives at 
Choctaw, Miss., at which point there was no freight agent. 
Jerry wanted to move his household goods and family to 
Pine Bluff, Ark., so he went to the agent located several 
miles from Choctaw and told him he wanted to “rent a 
car” to ship his earthly belongings to Arkansas. 

In due course of time a car was placed on the sidetrack 
and Jerry proceeded to load his goods. He then went 
to the station agent and said: “I’se got my car loaded.” 
The agent said: “Have you any live stock in the car?” 
Jerry said a coop of chickens and turkeys and five hogs. 
The agent said: “All right. Give me $70 and sign this 
bill of lading with your mark and the car will go to 
Pine Bluffs with the charges paid.” 

Jerry arrives in Pine Bluff and finds his car presumably 
ready for delivery on Saturday, but the agent there tells 
him they have inspected the car and found that it con- 
tained among other things a “second-hand merry-go-round” 
and that he, the agent, does not know what the freight 
charges will be over and above the $70, already paid 
at point of origin; but if Jerry will put up $200 cash he 
can have the car and in the meantime the agent will 
find out what the correct charges are and eventually re- 
fund any of the $200 not needed for freight charges. 

Now, Jerry did not have the $200 and, being without 
expert advice, he did not get his goods until he had 
arranged with a bank to borrow some money on a piece 
of property which was barely worth the sum needed. 

Three days after the car arrived in Pine Bluff the agent 
determined that Jerry owed the railroad $166.12 more 
than he had been told he would have to pay originally. 
Jerry paid and unloaded his goods, finding several tur- 
keys dead and other damage. The railroad company has 
since paid Jerry for his turkeys and a freight overcharge 
of $6, making a total of $15. 

So Jerry Brooks, the industrious country negro immi- 
grant (and occasionally it happens to white ones), by 
reason of not being properly informed of what he could 
put in his “rented car,” was required to pay $151.12 in 
addition to the $70 which he was told would cover all 
charges. 

Put yourself in Jerry’s place. What language would 
express your opinion of such a transaction? 

Investigation and experience have proved that nine out 
of ten shippers who desire to move from one locality to 
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another believe that when they “rent a car” they can 
load anything they want to in it, and the above case js 
not a remote one. 

A Suggested Remedy. 


That a universal bill of lading be adopted to cover car. 
load shipments of household or immigrant movables; that 
the bill of lading specifically state what can be loaded 
in the car; and that the agent at point of origin be re. 
quired to ask of the shipper certain questions which wil] 
be answered negatively or affirmatively, describing clearly 
on the bill of lading what is loaded in the car. 

That a set of rules and regulations be adopted pertain. 
ing entirely to this class of goods and that the originating 
line be held for any errors in freight charges over and 
above the amount originally demanded and prepaid by 
the shipper. 


PAY OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I would like to make a few remarks, from the viewpoint 
of a commercial agent, in line with the article written 
by F. E. Durham, traffic manager of the Pinkerton To- 
bacco Company, on railroad efficiency, in your Open Forum 
of January 27. Having worked in a large agency of one 
of the systems in the South as freight checker in re 
ceiving warehouse to cashier, handling, billing, claim 
and accountant’s desks, at present a commercial agent, 
I feel I can speak correctly and from experience. 

It is a well-known fact that the reason why the rail- 
roads lose some of their best talent is because commercial 
business offers some greater opportunities than railroads 
and better compensation for the work done. Railroads 
get better talent for less money than any other business 
in the world. ‘ 

To-day a person holding the position of commercial 
agent for a railroad of any size must be well versed in 
various matters pertaining to traffic, transportation, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rulings, etc., and at the pres- 
ent time keep in constant touch with the embargo situa- 
tion, being able, when asked, to say whether or not his 
line is in position to handle such and such traffic. In 
addition to these requirements, which mean ability, he 
must be able to handle the public, not making an enemy 
for his company, and at the same time be pleasing to 
the public with whom he deals—in short, he must be 4 
diplomat. Securing a man for such a position, you would 
not go out among the train crews—though in some cases 
such men are found among them—but you would g0 
among the clerks in the office, looking in the local agent’s 
office for the one who had received the local office train- 
ing. Naturally, I would think that those men were the 
ones best suited for such advancement. The local office 
clerks are not well paid, as a general rule, and, on ac 
count of the commercial business with whom these clerks 
are in touch, offering a small increase in salary (some 
times the same salary), picking up the best talent, the 
material to draw from is getting scarce. The clerks of 
to-day are material for our general freight agents and 
traffic managers of to-morrow. If the best talent amoné 
them is gobbled up by the commercial world what cal 
we expect of our railroad traffic officials in the future? 

When one of these clerks from a local office is for 
tunate enough to be promoted to soliciting or commercial 
agent, he is told that what is required of him is to sé 
the business and show results in revenue. He begils 


laying his foundation by first gaining the confidence of 
the public with which he has to deal. 


Next, as far 2 
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possible, he places himself on a social equality with 
those people. This means, sometimes, from the president 
down through the traffic manager to the man on the ship- 
ping desk. In other words, he gets in touch with the 
man who handles the traffic. He must not overlook any- 
one while doing so. A number of people whom he has 
to be constantly in touch with are well fixed financially, 
a number of others draw salaries from five to ten times 
greater than his, but he must keep in touch. His salary, 
as they usually range, is from $110 to $175 per month; 
in some cases, such as Chicago, New York and other 
large cities, it is more. He also has to keep in touch 
with traffic officials of lines operating in his territory who 
can be of assistance to him from a standpoint of business. 
He is allowed expenses by his company. Then, on his 
small salary, part of which must be spent in the interest 
of his company, he must live in a respectable locality, 
supporting his family, keep up a nice, neat personal ap- 
pearance. Simple, isn’t it? In a short time this man is 
in debt (this is a confession which none likes to admit, 
but true nevertheless in a great many instances). Who is 
responsible? Isn’t the answer easy? This man has not 
devoted eight hours a day to his work, but from ten to 
fourteen hours a day. He has accomplished what his com- 
pany desired—results—but at what cost to himself! 

On the other hand, take a locomotive engineer on a 
passenger train, who comes to the passenger depot thirty 
minutes before his train leaves, puts on his overalls, takes 
his train to the end of his division, steps down, his work 
finished until the next day or the day after, takes off his 
overalls, eats a 50-cent or a 75-cent meal; if he is not at 
home he gets a room at a lodging house for 75 cents or 
$1 (his position does not require him to stop at a first- 
class hotel). He is not required to deal with the public, 
neither does he care a rap about their transportation 
problems. He works about two-thirds of a month, re- 
ceives $225 to $275 per month, and extra time for every 
hour overtime. Does he lie awake at night wondering 
and figuring how he can reach out and get more busi- 
ness for his company? 

The commercial agent is an asset to his company. In 
addition to selling its commodity—transportation—he saves 
it considerable money in the way of preventing claims 
for loss and delay by teaching some of the public how to 
pack shipments so as to prevent damage and how to route 
shipments, avoiding certain terminal delays, and thereby 
expediting the movement of their freight; also prevent- 
ing loss of business through a dissatisfied patron. One 
who is really not inconvenienced and when time and 
trouble is taken to explain the various causes of the 
seemingly grievance is satisfied and will continue to favor 
that railroad with business, whereas, if no one had taken 
the time and trouble to give the explanation it might have 
resulted in a great loss of business to that railroad. 

This class of employes’ salaries are never increased, 
except in very rare cases. Is his ‘worth appreciated by 
his company? Commercial businesses needing men to 
handle their traffic affairs draw very largely from this 
Source. That is one reason why the railroads lose some 
of their best talent. 

Commercial Agent. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 17, 1917. 


CONVENTION OF OIL MEN. 
The board of directors of the Independent Oil Men’s 
Association has decided to hold the ninth annual general 


convention at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, October 9, 10, 11 
and 12, 1917, 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
& w 
Duty Switching Line to Furnish Cars. 
Kentucky.—Question: One of the northern lines run- 


ning out of Louisville north of the Ohio River has refused 
to supply cars in switch movement for loading back to 
local stations on their line to industries located on a 
southern line running south of the Ohio River. The line 
running south has refused to supply cars for movement 
to local stations on the northern lines, as they have no 
rates established and do not receive any haul. They are 
only interested as a switching line receiving $2 for switch- 
ing the car to the northern connection. The northern 
line contends that the common carrier’s first obligation 
when a car shortage prevails is that they should take 
care of orders of local shippers who are entirely depend- 
ent upon them for cars. Will you kindly state, through 
the columns of your paper, which road is legally bound 
to supply cars and cite similar cases that have appeared 
in your valuable paper? . 

Answer: Section 1 of the act makes it the duty~of 
every carrier to provide cars and other vehicles upon a 
reasonable request therefor, and to establish through 
routes and reasonable rates applicable thereto. So that 
in a case of through routes the obligation to furnish cars 
is joint upon the carriers therein, including a lateral 
branch line or a connecting line solely engaged in the 
matter of switching with a line carrier. Campbell Creels 
Coal Co. vs. A. A. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 690 (see Traffic 
World, April 4, 1914, page 657). The responsibility to 
the shipper of furnishing a proper supply of cars rests 
primarily upon the road upon which the shipper is‘ located 
and the traffic originates; but is between the originating 
line and its connections, the burden of supplying all the 
cars which may be required for transportation over 
through routes under joint rates does not rest entirely 
upon the originating line, but is joint upon the carriers 
participating therein. Again, neither the originating nor 
the connecting carrier is required to furnish all the cars 
which may be demanded by a shipper under extraordinary 
conditions arising from exceptional causes, which could 
not reasonably have been anticipated and which make it 
physically impossible to furnish all cars desired. Further, 
that it is the duty of a carrier to furnish cars without 
discrimination in favor of shippers on its own line. 
Wabash Sand & Gravel Co. vs. V. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 344 
(see Traffic World, Aug. 8, 1914, page 312). 

Where the originating line did not furnish or participate 
in any tariff naming through rates from point of origin to 
point of destination, the Commission held, in the case 
of Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. National Railways of Mex- 
ico, 25 I. C. C., 5 (see Traffic World, Nov. 2, 1912, page 
627), that no duty was imposed upon such carrier to fur- 
nish its own cars; but this was so by reason of the origi- 
nating carrier’s tariff not requiring this duty, and because 
the connecting line operated entirely in a foreign country 
and was not subject to the jurisdiction of the Act to 
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regulate commerce. In the case of Coal Rates on the 
Stoney Fork Branch, 26 I. C. C., 174 (see Traffic World, 
March 8, 1913, page 569), where the initial carrier, per- 
forming a switching movement, proposed to cancel joint 
rates on coal for the purpose of relieving itself of the 
responsibility of furnishing cars, the Commission said that 
“the fact remains that the carrier, upon whose line ship- 
pers are located, must assume responsibility for furnish- 
ing transportation facilities. That is a carrier’s first duty 
and it cannot be arbitrarily assigned to another without 
regard to the shipper.” 

By the act of June 29, 1906, the carriers are required 
“to provide and furnish such transportation upon reason- 
able request therefor,” and the United States Supreme 
Court has: declared that transportation begins with the 
delivery of the articles in question to the carrier to be 
loaded upon its cars, and ends only after they are un- 
loaded and delivered to the consignees. “The carrier 
must at all times be in proper condition both to receive 
from the shipper and to deliver to the consignee, accord- 
ing to the nature of the property to be transported, as 
well as to the necessities of the respective localities in 
which it is received and delivered.” Covington Stock 
Yards vs. Kieth, 139 U. S., 128. 

On the facts stated in the foregoing inquiry, it is our 
opinion that the initial carrier is under the duty to furnish 
cars for the shipment in question, not only by reason 
of the authorities herein cited, but also because the 
shipper has the natural right to ship his product, and the 
carrier by holding itself out as such is under the legal 
duty to furnish safe and suitable equipment upon rea- 
sonable request therefor. In the case of C., R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co. vs. Hardwick Farmers Elevator Co., 226 U. S., 426 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 18, 1913, page 166), in referring 
to the Hepburn act and the duty of every carrier to pro- 
vide and furnish transportation, the court said that the 
original act “imposing the duty under certain circum- 
stances to furnish switching connections for interstate 
traffic, whereby it is specifically declared that the common 
carrier making such connection ‘shall furnish cars for 
the movement of such traffic to the best of its ability 
without discrimination in favor of or against any such 


shipper.’ ” 
* * * 


Proof of Loss. 


Texas.—Question: We buy a shipment of crushed 
stone; said stone is billed out “Car crushed stone, weight 
50 M pounds.” The stone is invoiced to us by the ship- 
pers as 23 cubic yards, but when received at destination 
car only contains 19 cubic yards, expense bill weight at 
destination showing 49,400 pounds, and expense bill call- 
ing for 19 yards stone. We file claim for the shortage, 
but the railroad company denies any liability, saying car 
was only hauled 27 miles, and there was no evidence of 
leakage en route. We would like to know whether or 
not there are any estimated weights used by railroad com- 
panies to show number of yards of stone loaded in a 
car—whether or not the railroad company is liable for 
this shortage, or whether the question is between the 
shipper and ourselves. 

Answer: The various classifications provide for carload 
minimum weights based on actual and not estimated 
weights for crushed stone, and we know of no individual 
carriers’ tariffs or other rule of the carriers which pro- 
vide that the weight of crushed stone shall be estimated 
by the number of yards of stone contained in a car, or 
by some other standard unit of measurement. Wherever 
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there is a tariff or classification provision for carloag 
minimum based on actual weight, and wherever the ship- 
ment is billed at the actual weight, the Commission wil] 
not accept the estimated weight of a carrier based on 
the number of yards of the commodity loaded, in the 
absence of evidence showing that the actual weight is 
incorrect. Another rule of the Commission is that where 
published estimated weights are neither related to the 
actual weight of the commodity, nor uniform, they should 
be disregarded. In instances where it is difficult to secure 
the actual weight of an article shipped, estimated weights 
per unit may be used in arriving at proper charges, 
The standard weight per uint established by carriers, as 
a basis for charges in such instances, must be fair and 
should be the result of careful investigation. That is, an 
estimated weight should bear some close relation to the 
actual weight. The mere fact that the seller invoices the 
shipment to the buyer on the basis of an estimated weight 
does not justify the carrier to use that basis if its tariff 
provides for actual weight, and if the carrier was not 
furnished with a copy of such invoice. 

As to whether the carrier or the shipper is liable for 
any alleged loss or shortage in weight, depends upon the 
determination of the question whether the carrier or the 
shipper is responsible for the same. If the consignee 
bought from the shipper a given quantity of an article 
at a stated weight, and the invoice is expressed in and 
paid for on that basis, and it later develops that the ship- 
per actually shipped a lesser quantity and weight, then 
the consignee’s remedy is against the shipper. If, how- 
ever, the shipper can show that he delivered to the initial 
carrier a shipment of a stated weight (and the bill of 
lading recital thereon was prima facie evidence in favor 
of the shipper), and the consignee can show that the 
shipment delivered at destination point was a lesser 
weight, a prima facie case has been made against the 
carrier, and the burden is upon it of proving that it did 
not in fact receive the goods stated in the bill of lading, 
or that the loss resulted from causes for which the law 
does not hold the carrier responsible. 


om * + 
Damages in Delayed Shipment. 


New Mexico.—Question: A shipment of window frames 
is made between points, ordinarily taking from two to 
three weeks for delivery. Shipment has now been on the 
road six weeks and, on account of the necessity of early 
completion of the building for which same were to be 
used, we are compelled to make frames here. As these 
frames are for special work, the building being a church, 
they will be practically valueless if ever received. Granted 
that there has been unreasonable delay, please advise af 
shipment may be refused and claim be made to hold against 
railway company for their value at place and time of ship- 
ment, or, on the other hand, if shipment may be accepted 
and claim be made to hold against railway company for 
loss caused by the delay. 

Answer: It is the duty of a carrier to whom goods 
are delivered for transportation to forward them promptly 
and without unreasonable delay to their destination. In 
the absence of an express contract stipulating the time 
within which the carrier is to transport and deliver goods 
the law implies a promise to do so within a reasonable 
time. The damages recoverable from a carrier for 42 
unreasonable delay in delivering goods are such as are 
the natural and proximate results of its acts and such as 
reasonably might have been expected to be within the 
contemplation of the parties at the time of enteriné 
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into the contract of carriage. Where a consignee de- 
sires that a shipment shall be delivered at a special 
time and used for a special purpose, it is necessary 
that such special circumstances must be brought to the 
notice of the carrier, or to have been within the 
conterplation of both parties, at the time the contract 
of carriage was entered into, before the consignee can 
recover special damages by failure of the carrier to de- 
liver within the time specified. In other words, unless a 
carrier has been notified of the urgent necessity for 
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prompt carriage, it would be liable, in case of its neg- 
ligent delay, only for the usual and ordinary damages; 
that is, the difference between the market price at time 
of delivery and when they should have been delivered. 

Where goods had not become wholly worthless by rea- 
son of the carrier’s negligent delay, even though they 
may not be of use to the consignee at the time of arrival, 
the consignee must accept the goods, and hold the carrier 
liable for the actual damages which he has sustained, on 
the basis above described. 





Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 











REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
1. C. C. Orders: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D.) The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in view of interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, 
c. 104, 1, par. 1, 24 Stat. 379 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 8563), 
providing that act shall not apply to transportation, etc., 
“wholly within one state,” had no jurisdiction to pre- 
scribe express rates in intrastate commerce, although for 
the purpose of preventing unjust discrimination between 
interstate and intrastate commerce between certain cities. 
—State ex rel. Caldwell, Atty.-Gen., et al. vs. American 
Express Co. et al., 161 N. W. Rep. 132. 

Where Interstate Commerce Commission ordered de- 
fendants to cease “collecting higher rates between Sioux 
City, Iowa, and points in the state of South Dakota,” not 
designating such “points” and not designating what ter- 
ritory was commercially tributary to Sioux City, the car- 
rier did not thereby obtain authority to raise all intrastate 








rates without submitting the proposed schedule to the 
state railroad board, as required by Laws 1913, c. 304.—Id. 
State Law: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. D.) Laws 1911, c. 207, 10, as amended 
by Laws 1913, c. 304, requiring thirty days’ notice to state 
railway board and the public, and allowance by board, 
before advancing intrastate express rates, is not in conflict 
with authority of Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
vent discriminating interstate rates.—State ex rel. Cald- 
well, Atty.-Gen., et al. vs. American Express Co. et al., 
161 N. W. Rep. 132. 

Tariffs: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Sixth Cir.) A tariff for interstate 
transportation, duly published and filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission pursuant to law, is, so long 
as in force, binding on the carrier and shipper, having 
the effect of a statute—Moore vs. Duncan, 237 Fed. Rep. 
780. 





4 = cd 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 
— ae 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minnesota.) It was admitted that the dam- 
age was caused from the freight, potatoes in sacks, being 
loaded in cars in which the wood of the bottoms was 
permeated with salt. These cars were furnished by a 
prior carrier, and the potatoes transported in them over 
the line of such carrier and delivered to defendant, a 
connecting carrier, which continued the shipment to its 
destination on its line. The unsuitable character of the 
cars was not discoverable by defendant on any reasonable 
nspection It is held that the duty of defendant, when 
it received the cars from the connecting carrier, was to 
use due care, skill, and diligence in inspecting them, 
that it would be liable for a breach of such duty, but 
not for a defect which was unknown to it and not dis- 
coverable by the exercise of due care, skill and diligence. 


—Geo. B. Higgins & Co. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 161 
N. W. Rep. 145. 





Damages: 

(Sup. Ct., Special Term, Erie County.) Where the cata-- 
logue of a mail order company, giving premium mer- 
chandise as a bonus with purchases, disclosed that such 
premium merchandise had a fixed cash price, and that 
customers understood and paid it, such premium mer- 
chandise had an invoice price within the uniform bill of 
lading adopted by agreement of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the various railroads of the country, 
which provides that the amount of any loss or damage 
for which any carrier is liable shall be computed on the 
basis of the value of the property (being the bona fide 
invoice price, if any, to consignee, including the freight 
charges, if prepaid); “invoice price” being the amount 
at which goods are invoiced to the purchaser, the cost 
or value of the property at the shipping point.—Larkin 
Co. vs. New York, C. & St. L. R. Co., 162 N. Y. Supp. 870. 
Insurer: 


(Sup. Ct. of Minnesota.) A-common carrier of perish- 
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able freight is not an insurer of its delivery at destination 
in an undamaged condition. The rule in this state is that 
when the shipper has shown that the damage occurred 
while the goods were in the carrier’s possession, a prima 
facie case of liability is made out, and the burden of 
proof is on the carrier to show that the damage was 
not caused by its negligence. Such a showing is a good 
defense, and it is not necessary to prove that the loss 
was caused by the natural tendency to decay.—Geo. B. 
Higgins & Co. vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 161 N. W. Rep. 
145. 

Limited Liability: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Sixth Cir.) At common law, it is 
not against public policy for a carrier to stipulate against 
liability for loss due to causes beyond its control, and 
so the imposition, as a basis for a freight rate, of a con- 
dition that the shipper should assume the loss from such 
causes, is valid.—Moore vs. Duncan, 237 Fed. Rep. 780. 
Pleading: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Sixth Cir.) -The petition of plaintiff, 
who sued for the loss of tin shipped over defendant’s 
line, charged that, while the car containing the tin was in 
the custody of the defendant as a common carrier, a 
portion of the shipment was stolen by agents and em- 
ployes of defendant while employed in connection 
with its transportation, and that such theft was com- 
mitted by such agents and employes, either alone or in 
conspiracy with other persons unknown to plaintiff. Held, 
that the petition charged a theft of goods in transit by 
employes of the carrier acting, not in the carrier’s in- 
terest, but in their own, and against its interest——Moore 
vs. Duncan, 237 Fed. Rep. 780. 

Released Rates: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Sixth Cir.) A contract limiting the 
carrier’s liability to an agreed valuation, in consideration 
of a lesser freight rate, is valid on the theory that by 
freely and deliberately electing to contract for carriage 
at a rate fixed on the agreed value the shipper is estopped 
to assert a higher value in case of loss or damage.—Moore 
vs. Duncan, 237 Fed. Rep. 780. 


A carrier published two rates for the transportation of 
tin, the lesser one being based upon a released valuation. 
A shipper, knowing of the two rates, paid the lesser and 
accepted a bill of lading declaring that the amount of loss 
or damage for which the carrier was liable should be 
ascertained on the basis of the released valuation, whether 
or not the loss occurred from negligence. The servants 
of the carrier, acting in their own interest and against 
that of the carrier and shipper, stole some of the tin while 
in transit. Held, that as the servants were not acting 
for the benefit of the carrier, so as to enable it to con- 
fiscate the tin, the carrier was liable only for the released 
valuation.—Id. 

CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Storage: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Div., First Dept.) Where a terminal 
company’s contract with a railroad to transship freight 
contained no provision by which the terminal company 
was to furnish storage facilities, either with or without 
compensation, the storage of freight being no part of the 
services recited in the contract for which a compensation 
of 3 cents a 100 pounds was to be paid, and, when the 
consignee of a carload of hay refused to receive it, the 
terminal company repeatedly called upon: the railroad to 
make some disposition of the hay, notifying it that storage 
charges were accumulating, and finally storing the hay for 
the road for the year for which the road was bound to 
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hold it under the law before it could be sold to pay 
charges, the railroad was liable to the terminal company 
for reasonable storage charges.—Brooklyn Eastern Dist, 
Terminal vs. Central R. Co. of New Jersey, 162 N. Y. Supp. 
911. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Damages: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Where cattle were not 
shipped for immediate sale on the market, the measure 
of the shipper’s damage from injury and delay was the 
difference between the market price of the cattle in the 
condition in which they were delivered and what their 
market price would have been had they been properly 
cared for and handled during transportation.—Panhandle 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Morrison et al., 191 S. W. 138, 

In an action for damages to a shipment of live stock, the 
court did not err in refusing an instruction that the car. 
riers were not insurers of the safe delivery of the liye 
stock at any particular time, but were only bound to use 
ordinary care under the circumstances of the shipment. 
—Id. 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) In an action for damages 
to a shipment of live stock from delay, etc., a requested 
charge that the jury should not consider damages to the 
cattle by reason of the cows and calves being loaded in 
the same car was properly refused, as it assumed that it 
would be negligence to load them together, and excluded 
the question of ordinary care in so loading them.—Pan- 
handle & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Vaughn, 191 S. W. Rep. 
142. 

In such action the submission of the measure of dam- 
ages based on their market value at a certain point held 
warranted by the evidence as to their market value at 
such point.—Id. 

In such action evidence as to the time in which a wit 
ness had made a shipment over the same roads as far as 
a certain point was admissible, where the _ testimony 
showed that the conditions connected with the shipments 
were similar.—Id. 

Delay: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) If there was no unreason- 
able delay, no rough handling out of the ordinary, or if 
the cattle were damaged owing to their nature or con- 
dition or other causes over which the carrier had no 
control, a carrier using ordinary care would not be liable. 
—Panhandle & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Morrison et al. 
191 S. W. Rep. 138. 

Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Utah.) In an action for injury to a ship 
ment of live stock, the account of sales rendered to the 
shipper by a commission merchant, showing the number 
of lambs and sheep sold, their weight and price per hut 
dredweight, as prepared from weights ascertained by 4 
weighmaster, in the absence of testimony of anyone who 
saw the weighing or had knowledge thereof, or testimony 
that the weights were correct, was hearsay, and inad- 
missible——Baird vs. Denver & R. G. R. Co., 162 Pac. Rep. 
79. 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) In an action for damages for neg 
ligence in performing a contract of carriage, the refusal 
by the court to admit in evidence the written contract 
of carriage upon which the action of plaintiff is predi- 
cated constitutes reversible error.—Midland Valley R. Co. 
vs. Ezell, 162 Pac. Rep. 228. 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) In an action for injury to a jack 
from rough handling and delay, evidence held to show 
that plaintiffs knew nothing of a form of contract for 
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unlimited liability, and not to show that they desired such 
a contract, or would have used it had it been available.— 
Scullin et al. vs. Eoff et al., 191 S. W. Rep. 31. 


PUSITIONS WANTED OK OPEN 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- 
ant by American, married, 38, college graduate, with 
character, ability and freight traffic knowledge. Familiar 
with rates, claims, etc. Splendid record; 7% years in 
present railroad position. Larger salary object of change. 
N. X. 121, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as assistant to some progressive 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, where ability will win and where 
there is opportunity for advancement. Have traveled 
extensively and have been shipping and receiving clerk 
for important industrial concern and am just completing 
traffic manager’s course in La Salle Extension University. 
Can furnish best of references and will accept reasonable 
salary to start. Box 4, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Experienced man seeks opening as TRAFFIC MAN. 
AGER of industrial concern or commercial association. 
Fifteen years with railroad traffic departments, last ten 
years in close touch with Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion matters. Address 15 P., care The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—400 all hewed extra nice White Oak 
ties. One car of White Oak piling. Can load at 
once. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Michigan. 


=— 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. Traffic Department 


Equipped with 


Cook Tariff Files 


Other Users: Ford Motor Co., The Texas Co., 
Union Oil Co., Standard Oil Co., Armour & Co., 
Western Clock Co., as well as many of the 
Nation’s Railway Corporations. 


Booklet on Request 


SHAWAWALKER 


6048-60 Western Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 
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Safety for 
Von Bernstorff! 


due to Hoboken Shore Road 


The United States Government, 
with the entire resources of New 
York Harbor at its command, could 
devise no better, speedier, safer way 
to put Count Von Bernstorff aboard 
the Steamship Frederick VIII than 


“Via 
Hoboken Shore Road’ 


H. S. R. Service met Count Von Bernstorff 
on the arrival-of his train over the Pennsylvania. 
H. S. R. Service switched his car to the Erie 
tracks, and carried it over the Hoboken Shore 
Road to within a block of his steamer. H.S.R. 
Service cared for the three hundred secret service 
men who accompanied Count Von Bernstorff. 
It placed his party aboard his steamer at ex- 
actly eight o’clock in the morning, in time for 
breakfast. 


Not A Single Hitch 


interrupted the program. Everything moved 
forward exactly as planned. That is the domi- 
nant characteristic of Hoboken Shore Road 
Service—its sureness; its certainty, in emergencies. 


Hoboken Shore Road Service will 
be just as prompt, efficient, sure 
and safe in caring for your needs 
as it is in caring for the needs 
of the United States Government. 


Hoboken Shore Road maintains a 
service for every shipping need. Why 
not consult H.S. R. expert terminal 
men about your shipping troubles? 


Hoboken Shore Road 


Foot of Fifth Street Hoboken, N. J. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problerns. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 


Shipper Accepting Carrier’s Routing Instructions. 


Q.—One of our customers, located at a small station on 
the Rock Island Railroad in Missouri, in returning a ship- 
ment to us, permitted the railroad agent to make out the 
bill of lading, with the result that a specific junction and 
full routing through to Evansville were shown. Via the 
route shown in the bill of lading the rate was higher than 
via another route available to the same initial carrier. We 
filed claim to recover the overcharge caused by misrouting 
on the part of the carrier, and they declined to pay, dis- 
claiming their liability on the ground that when a shipper 
signed the bill of lading, although it was made out by the 
carrier, and the full route was selected by the carrier, he 
became a party to any misrouting that might exist. We 
would be glad to have you advise us whether or not a 
carrier is within its rights when it makes out a bill of 
lading which will possibly favor it with the long haul, 
regardless of the fact that lower rates might apply via 
another gateway. It is to be presumed that shippers at 
small stations are not well enough informed of rate com- 
binations to be able to discover any difference in the choice 
of routes open to them, and readily sign the bill of lading 
made out by the carrier. The question involved, therefore, 
is whether or not the carriers can be held liable for over- 
charge caused by misrouting. 

A.—We can find no ruling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission bearing directly on the point whether the ship- 
per is bound by the routing instructions in a bill of lading 
made out by the carrier’s agent, and accepted by the ship- 
per, except in the case of L. D. Jones vs. K. C. S. Ry. Co., 
17 1. C. C. 468 (see Traffic World, February 5, 1910, page 157), 
but the Commission declined to decide that question inas- 
much as the case was determined on another point. The 
courts hold generally that the acceptance of a Dill of 
lading by the shipper, with knowledge of its contents, 
makes that instrument a binding contract and defines the 
rights and liabilities of the parties to it, and hold specific- 
ally that where a shipper accepts a bill of lading on which 
the routing has been specified by the carrier’s agent, he is 
bound by the Dill. 


Section 15 of the Act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
insures to shippers the right to route their shipments. 
When a shipper names the route or carriers that are to 
transport the shipment, it must be assumed that he is re- 
lying on his own investigations, and that for some reason 
he considers it expedient that the shipment move over 
the route indicated by him. Duluth Log Co. vs. M. & I. Ry. 
Co., 15 I. C. C. 627 (see Traffic World, April 17, 1909, page 
530). Where shipper was misinformed by the carrier rela- 
tive to the rate over the route the shipment moved, the 
Commission held that shippers are chargeable with knowl- 
edge of the legal tariff rates, and the definite specification 
by shippers of the more expensive of two or more avail- 
able routes, relieves the carrier of the duty of forwarding 
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the shipment over the cheapest route. Baker-Wakefielg 
Cypress Co. vs. T.& P. Ry., 37 I. C. C. 546 (see Traffic 
World, January 22, 1916, page 207). That is, a shipper 
is presumed to know the legal rate via the specific routing 
and when he accepts from the carrier a bill of lading ¢op. 
taining a specific routing, and a shipment moves over the 
route designated, he will be bound by the same. 


Demurrage Caused by Shipper’s Error. 


Q.—On the 27th of December the X railroad company 
placed empty box car on one of its public team tracks for 
the loading of ore, car number being Frisco 3293. When 
our representative billed the car, which was loaded and 
ready for billing the next day, he gave the incorrect ear 
number, S. F. 21436: On account of the X railroad having 
no record of S. F. 21436, the car was left on the team track 
where it had been loaded, until January 10, on account of 
our giving the railroad incorrect car number on bill of 
lading. 

We believe there is no reason why the railroad should 
not have discovered this error within three or four days, 
and on this car there has‘accrued demurrage charges of 
$25.00, which we feel is not altogether our fault on account 
of our giving erroneous car number. Kindly advise if yoy 
do not think the railroad is partly at fault when it did not 
discover this car was billed out wrong. We feel that it 
should have discovered this error within two or three days 
after the date of the bill of lading. 


A.—The accrued demurrage charges were due not to any 
railroad error, but to shipper’s error. Rule 8, Section E, 
of the Demurrage Tariffs provides that no demurrage shall 
be collected for detention of cars through railroad errors, 
but no such exemption is made when cars are held through 
shipper’s error. Manifestly such an exemption rule would 
not be free from the elements of discrimination. The rail- 
road is under no obligation to notify the shipper that a car 
loaded by him is held for his shipping instructions. 


Ferry Cars—Clear Bills of Lading. 

Q.—We load ferry cars daily to the local carriers con- 
taining less-than-carload shipments for various consignees 
and destinations. The point involved is this: Are we, as 
shippers, compelled to accept for the carriers bills of 
lading with the notation, “Shippers Load and Count?” Is it 
not expected of the carriers that they check these less- 
than-carload shipments out of our ferry cars and furnish 
us with bills of lading without said notation on same’ 
With “Shippers Load and Count” shown on the bills of 
lading, we understand that the carriers are exempted from 
claims account shortage. 


A.—Tariffs of carriers performing ferry car service at 
your place do not state that clear bills of lading will not 
be issued for freight loaded by shipper in ferry cars and 
handled by them through their station houses. Customarily 
such freight is unloaded from ferry cars and reloaded by 
carriers in station order, and when this is the practice the 
carrier must weigh and tally the packages in order t0 
properly waybill them. When this is done there would 
appear to be no valid reason why the carrier should n0 
give clear bills of lading for each shipment. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


February 19, in I. and S. No. 1031, the Commission suspended 
from February 21 until June 21 schedules in Supplement ee 
to Western Maryland I. C. C. No. 3385. The suspended se tes 
ules contain a new provision to the effect that commocity Ta m 
on coal named in the tariff from mines on the Western ay 
land to St. Louis, Mo., will apply only on traffic destined to 


point. This would result in increasing combination rates to 
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“Brown-Portable”’ is doing, with 8 men, what it formerly took 32 men to do. 
Receives bags from cars, carries them 265 feet, turns corners, and piles to 26 feet. Used 
in one of the world’s largest terminalis. Can be adapted to any sized business. No hand 
labor except at receiving and discharging ends. 


Freight Handling and Freight Storing 
at One-Half the Present Cost 


yp the cars piling up on you—the congestion. and Loading, Conveying and Piling Machines. 
out the demurrage costs and loss of valuable Handles. boxes, barrels, crates, bundles, bales— 
Gain greater floor space. Get your ship- package freight in any size, any weight. Every 
° . . . " , ach; aie 7. r vr) ¢ “6 
ts in and out in much quicker time. You can ratig sae — and — to fit 
do all this and cut your handling costs to one- the job.” Also used by steamship lines, ware- 
hal h houses, etc.; by the United States, the British, 
aii—perhaps more. " fan 
; _ French, Russian Governments. Let us solve your 
_\ailroads and industrial plants are DOING this problems and cut your costs. No obligation. Send 
with the “Brown-Portable” Sectional Unloading for Bulletin No. 60. 


BROWN-PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO., 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Originators and only exclusive manufacturers of Portable and Sectional Elevating, Piling, Conveying, 
Loading and Unloading Machinery for the Economic and Rapid Handling of Packed Materials. 











As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Sedalia and other Missouri destinations which now 
St. Louis. 

February 19, in I. and S. 999—eastern starch rates, C. T. H. & 
S. E. Sup 9 to I. C. C. No. 268, L. & N. Sup. 34 to I. C. C. No. 
A13283 and Sup. 37 to I. C. C. No. A13283 and Minn. & St. L. 
Sup. 15 to I. C. C. No. B73 and Sup. 16 to I. C. C. No. B73 were 
suspended from February 20 and latter dates until May 15. 

February 21, in I. and S. No. 1034, the Commission suspended 
from March 1 until June 29, schedules in Supplement No. 94 to 
Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. No. A494. The suspended 
schedules provide for an increased commodity rate on beer, 
carloads, from La Crosse, Wis., to Norfolk, Neb. The present 
rate is 22 cents and the proposed rate is 32.1 cent per 100 
pounds. 

February 21, in I. and S. No. 1033, the Commission suspended 
from February 24 until June 24, 1917, the operation of certain 
items appearing in Sup. No. 7 to Chicago, Rock Island & 


Pacific Ry. Co. tariff I. C. C. No. C9993. The suspended items 
provide for increased charges on shipments of live stock 
moving interstate between Kansas City, Mo., and various 


points in the State of Missouri. 

February 21, in I. and S. No. 1032, the Commission suspended 
from February 25 until June 25, 1917, the operation of Item 
155 of Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. No. A763. The sus- 
pended item provides for the withdrawal of proportional com- 
modity rates on cedar posts, poles and piling, carloads, from 
Kast St. Louis, Ill., to Missouri River points applicable on 
shipments originating in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky or Virginia. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

The Commission has granted reparation to complainant 
in case 7545, M. H. Bekkedal vs. C., St. P. M. & O. et al., 
in the sum of $2,430.60; to complainant in case 6462, 
E. A. Nordstrom vs. C., M. & St. P. et al., in the sum of 
$62.28, and to complainant in case 8092, Knoxville Overall 
Co. vs. L. & N., in the sum of $51.12. 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
|. & S. 961 and first to sixth supplemental orders inclusive— 
Western Trunk Lines iron and steel. 


February 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 

Fourth Section Application No. 602 of the Ala. & Vicks. et al. 
asking authority to continue rates higher as a through route 
than the aggregate of the intermediate rates between points 
in Southeastern territory, between points in Central Freight 
Association territory, between points in Trunk Line terri- 
tory, between points in New England territory, and between 
points in any of the above named territories on the one 
— and points in any other of the said territories on the 
other. 

February 26—Nashville, Tenn.—Fixaminer Mackley: 

9190—Murfreesboro Board of Trade et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. and portions of :he following fourth section appli- 
cations by which the carriers ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of classes and commodities 
from the points of origin to Nashville, Tenn., rates 
lower that the rates on like traffic to Murfreesboro, 
Columbia, Dickson, Lebanon, Gallatin and Watertown, 
Tenn., and other interstate points: Applications Nos. 
458—N. C. & St. L. Ry. and Western & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 
542—Ala. Gt.Sou. R. R.; 601—N. O.& N. E. and Ala. & Vicks. 
and Vicks. S. & P. Ry.; 6083—Old Dom. S. S. Co.; 607 and 1771— 
B. & M.; 703—A. C. L.; 769—M. & M. T. Co.; 782—Macon 
D. & S.: 799—St. LL. & S. F. R. R.; 972—A. B. & A.; 1021— 
West Ry. of Ala.; 1024—A. & W. P.; 1074—Norf. Sou. R. R., 
1481—N. Y. N. H. & H.; 1548—Southern Ry.’ 1563—Norf. & 
West.; 1563—B. & O.; 1573—S. A. L.; 1613—A. D. Hall; 1625— 
Cc. C. McCain; 1952—L. & N.; 2060—Tucker, agent; 2173— 
Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah; 2193—Emerson, agent; 2659— 
A. T. & S. F.; 3596—B. & A.; 3912—Tenn. Central; 4218, 4219, 
4220—-Mo. Pac. Ry. and St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co.; 4297— 
N. O. Gt. Nor.; 4948—N. O. M. & C.. 


February 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
8978—The Honaker Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. Norf. & West. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
February 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gibson: 
* 9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. & La. Mid. Ry. 
* 8920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Arkansas, Louisiana 
& Gulf R. R. Co. et al. 
* 8845—Natchez Chamber of Commerce Vs. 
sas Ry. Co. et al. 
* g860—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T, & 
Co. et al. $ 
February 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
g999—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Pullman Co. 
8999, Sub. No, 1—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Pullman Co. 


March 1—Washington, D. C.: , ony : 
As to further extension of the period within wh. th any cOm- 
mon carrier shall comply with the provisions of Section 3 of 





Louisiana & Arkan- 


S. F. Ry. 
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Digest of New Complaints 
« i 
I. & S. 837. Rice from Texas and Louisiana (No. 2)—clean rig 
from Arkansas to Memphis. Petition for rehearing, by (Cay. 
lisle Rice Mill Co., Carlisle, Ark., Lonoke Rice Mill (Co, 
Lonoke, Ark., De Witt Rice Mill Co., De Witt, Ark., Stuttgart 
Rice Mill Co., Stuttgart, Ark., and the Wheatley Rice Mill 
Wheatley, Ark. ‘ 
No. 5441. Iowa & Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. Chicago, Burlingtop 

& Quincy R. R. Co. 
Petition for vacation of portions of order of December 12 
1916, by the C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. : 
No. 9494. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. Great Northern et al, 
Against a rate of $1.50 on potash from Seattle to East st 
Louis, under the drug and chemical schedule, as unjust ang 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeds a rate of 60 cents ang 
a minimum of 50,000 pounds. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 
No. 9495. The Glens Run Coal Co., Cleveland, O., vs. Wheeling 





& Lake Erie. 
Unjust discrimination in assigning of cars under rule of 
Oct. 23, 1916, and unduly discriminatory in favor of other 
mines on the lines of the W. & L. E. Asks for a cease and 
desist order. 
No. 9169, Sub. No. 1. 
N. W. Ry. Co. 

Against the cancellation of Rule No. 3, ‘‘hogs stopped in 
transit,’’ Sup. No. 4 to C. & N. W. I. C. C. No. 7804, as lead- 
ing to increased charges which will be unjust and discrimina- 
tory. Asks for a cease and desist order, the reestablishment 
of the rule, and reparation. 

No. 9508. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harrison, N. J., 
& W. et al. 

Against third and second class ratings, C. L. and L, GL 
respectively, on roller bearings as unjust and unreasonable. 
Asks for a cease and desist order, just and reasonable ratings 
and reparation. 







Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis., vs. C. & 








vs. DL 















the Act as amended, with respect to the equipment of 
freight train cars actually in service on July 1, 1911. 


March 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
9253—Stonega Coke and Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. L. & N.R 
R. Co. et al. 

March 1—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Staples: 

* Valuation Docket No. 1—Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. 

R. Co.; Alabama Terminal R. R. Co.; Georgia Terminal Co. 


March 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
* 1. & S. 965—C. F. A. class rate scale. 
March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
9281—The Richmond Oil Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al 
and portions of the following fourth section applications by 
which the carriers ask authority to continue to charge for 
the transportation of petroleum and its products, in carloads, 
from Baltimore, Md., to Richmond and Petersburg, V2. 
rates lower than the rates on like traffic from or to inter- 
mediate points: 703—A. C. L.; 1561—Norfolk & Western; 
15683—B. & O.; 1578—S. A. L.: 1625, 1780 and 1781—C. C. 
McCain, agent: 1$11—Chesapeake S. S. Co.: 4966—C. & O. RY. 
March 7—New York, N. Y.—FExaminer J. E. Smith: 
1. £ S. 1010—and first supplemental order—Export freight free 
ime. 
March 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 
* 9374—David Berg Distilling Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 
* 8782—The Sweet’s Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
* 8986—-P. E. Sharpless Co. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Hagerty: 
\. & S. 983—Coal from Pittsburgh district. 
March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— Marketing System et al. vs. St. L. 
et al. 
8904—McDavitt Bros. et al. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. etal 


March 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 



























B. & M. Ry. 











* 9379—S. C. Woolman & Co. Inc., vs. T. St. L. & W. R. BR. et al. 

* 9386—Tunis Cocket Lumber Co. vs. Live Oak P. & G. RB 
Co. et al. 

* 9416—Continental Condensed Milk Co. vs. C. B. & Q. RB 
et al. 





March 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ‘ 
g998—Omaia Grain Exchange vs, C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. = 
portions of the following fourth section applications p 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for a 
transportation of grain and grain products, in carloads, te 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Omaha, Neb., St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, 
Kan., Leavenworth, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., to Athens, 













Jacksonville, El Paso and Pecos, Tex., Shreveport, ‘Talus 
Monroe and Alexandria, La., Texarkana, Little Rock ie 
Hope, Ark., Tulsa, Forgan and Muskogee, Okla., and pero 





points in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and nr ere iike 






lower than the rates contemporaneously maintaine: 67 
traffic from or to intermediate points: 514, 526, 305, 149, oa 
and 176—C. R. I. & P.; 2659 and 2704—Santa Fe; 622 a 


638—Leland; 793—B. S. L. W.; 601—N. O. & N. Ee, Aa: 


’ Vicks. and Vicks. S. & P.; 2045—Ill. Cent.; 1951-K. 
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C When the G. V. Electric discharges coal, it does not have to be 
—_ carried in, no matter what setback the {house has—within reason. 
. free One load will heat a small house all winter. 


We shall be glad to send a detailed description of this truck to | 
any Coal Merchant interested. We shall be glad to tell him why coal | 
merchants continue to buy G. V. Electrics—why they prefer them to 


anything else. 
. By. 


et al. 


et al Catalog 104 on request 


R. B 


| 
| 


R. B. 


a GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, INC. 


ns _ Dy 


eo <». General Office and Factory: Long Island City, New York 
hiss, | NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


thens, 
Juiah, . . , ‘ ? oe 
¥ Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. Dealers in unoccupied territory ave invited to correspond 
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4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. and Iron Mountain; 2138— 
M. & O.; 458—N. C. & St. L.; 4948—N. O. M. & C.; 1613— 
Hall, agent; 794—Orange & Northwestern; 4935—K. C. M. & 
O.; 3530, 3539, 3764, 4777, 4785, 4790 and 4816—M. K. & T.; 
798—Paris & Gt. Nor.; 795—St. L. B. & M.;-799 and 2506— 
St. L.-S. F.; 796—St. L., S. F. & Tex.; 4944—St. L. S. W.; 
4964—-St. L. S. W. of Tex.; 1548—Sou Ry.; 2222—Sou. Ry. in 
Miss.; 3517—Wabash, Chester & Western; 2043—Y. & M. V. 


March 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

6512—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. et-al. vs. Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al. 

9097—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R..R. et al. 
and portions of the following fourth section application by 
which carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of stoves and linings (used in connection 
with the transportation of carload shipments of potatoes 
in the reverse direction, from points in Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association territories to points in Minne- 
sota rates which are higher as a through route than the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates: Applications 1564, B. & 
O.; 1625, C. C. McCain; 1787, Erie; 2060, Tucker; 3786, C. & 
N. W.; 4326, C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. 

1. and S. 922—Oak Hills., Colo., coal. 


March 9—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Hagerty: 

9327—The National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
et al. and portions of the following fourth section applica- 
tions by which carriers ask authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of petroleum and its products in car- 
loads from Kansas points to Oklahoma points, rates which 
are lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from or to intermediate points: 465—Leland; 
799—St. L. & S.. F. now St. L.-S. F. Ry.; 2659—A. T. & 
S. F.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. and St. L. I. M. & S. 


March 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
9310—Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. vs. P. R. R. 
et al. 

March 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 

* 9171—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 

* 9173—Same vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9277—Same vs. Houston B. V. Ry. Co. et al. and portions of 
the following fourth section applications by which carriers 
ask authority to continue to charge for the transportation 
of sulphur, C. L., from Bryan’s Mound, Tex., to Connable, 
Ala., rates which are lower than the rates contemporane- 
ously maintained on like traffic to intermediate points: 488 
—M. La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 792—N. O. Tex. & Mex.; 
793—Beaumont, S. L. & W.; 795—St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co.; 
1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 


March 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
9370—Chas. Schafer & Son vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 


March 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9136—The Cleveland Provision Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
8427—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. and such portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications as seek authority to continue rates on classes and 
commodities from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, which are lower than rates concurrently applicable on 
like traffic from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland 
points and other intermediate points and as seek authority 
to continue rates on classes and commodities from east 
and eastern seaboard territory and points basing thereon to 
Nashville, Tenn., which are lower than the rates concur- 
rently applicable on like traffic to Knoxville, Tenn., and 
other intermediate points: 1548, Southern Ry.; 1780, C. C. 
McCain, agent. 
9034—National Utilization Corporation et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 
March 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
0423—Henry E. Meeker, trading as Meeker & Co., vs. C. 
of N. J. 
March 12—Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 9375—N. A. Webster vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
* 1. & S. 1014—Texarkana-Shreveport sewer pipe. 
March 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner*McCawley: 
* 1. & S..974—Sand between Missouri stations. 
* 1. & S. 973—and first supplemental order—Case 
Orleans 
March 12—RBaltimore, Md.—Examiner Wood: 
* 1. & S. 970—Flour storage. 
March 12—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 
* 8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs, 
Term. Ry. Co. et al. 
*3918—Railroad Commission of 
et al. 
* 8290—Railroad 
Tex. et al. 
* 1, & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 
* 1. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 
March 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 978—Lumber to Rochester, N. Y.: 
March 12—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Money: 
* 1. & S. 1003—Silo material from Arkansas. 
March 12—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 
* 9378—Fechheimer Steel and Iron Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9394—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9349—Bryden Horse Shoe Co. vs. L. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
* 1. & S. 1009—Brick to Memphis, Tenn. 
March 13—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Wood: 
* 9181—Continental Can Co. vs. Atlantic City R. R. et al. 
* 9207—The Southern Can Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
l. é, S. 995—and first supplemental order—Corn to Canadian 
points. 


March 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 1008—C. F. A. proportional lumber. 
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March 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Wood: 
* I. & S. 994—Clay products to Ithaca, N. Y. 


March 14—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 

* 9388—Practical Drawing Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al 

* 9360—Southern Engineering and Constructing Co. vs. st. 7. 
S. F. et al. and portions of fourth section appli ition No. 
700, filed by Leland, agent, and J. F. Tucker, agent, involy. 
ing rates for transportation of rails and fastenings from 


Cixcinnati, Hamilton & Lockland, O., to Ferris, Tex. 


March 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
9329—Henry H. Sheip Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co 


March 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
* 9156—William M. Roylance Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R 
March 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 

* 1. & S. 1012—Official Classification No. 44. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 

The following officers were elected at the annual meet 
ing and dinner of the Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Cham. 
ber of Commerce: Hugh M. Freer, traffic manager of the 
Fleischmann Company, chairman; Thomas J. McLaughlin, 
of the Charles Boldt Company, vice-chairman; Ef, 1 
Smith, traffic manager of the Newport Rolling Mill Con. 
pany, secretary. The retiring chairman, B. H. Stockman, 
presided at the meeting and acted as toastmaster, intro. 
ducing Ralph A. Tingle, first vice-president of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce, and J. Van Dyke Norman, attorney, of 
Louisville, the latter addressing the club on “The Byils 
Growing Out of Separate Ownership of the Railroads,” 


Co. et al, 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore held its annual dinner 
February 15, at the Hotel Rennert. Herbert Sheridan, of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, was _ toastmaster, 
The speakers were Quartermaster Lieut.-Col. Chancey B. 
Baker of the United States army, who is handling the 
request of the Shipping Board that Secretary Baker tum 
over to it the army transports, Crook and Meade, to be 
used in re-establising water service through the Panama 
Canal; George D. Dixon, freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania; and Archibald Fries, freight traffic mat 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


The Kansas City Traffic Club has inaugurated a new 
luncheon plan. The first one was held February 16, at 
the K. C. A. C. building and arrangements have been 
made with the athletic club to hold a similar luncheon 
each Friday. An open forum has been arranged. Mem 
bers may docket their traffic subject or problem for free 
discussion. As the membership includes railroad mel, 
industrial traffic men and shippers, much interest and 
benefit is expected from the new arrangement. NO special 
speakers will be provided. 

The annual meeting of the Traffic Club of the Prov 
dence Chamber of Commerce was held Tuesday, Februaly 
13. There seventy-five in 
meeting was presided over by Frederic W. Howe, chair 
The following officers were elected for the ensuilé 
year: Chairman, E. E. Salisbury, agent, Atlantic Mills; 
first vice-chairman, A. E. Potter, president, R. L Corl 
pany; second vice-chairman, W. B. Mason, secretary and 
manager, Merchants Cold Storage Company; secretary 
treasurer, E. C. Southwick, traffic manager, Provident 
Chamber of Commerce. William C. Bliss, chairman of the 
Rhode Island Public Utilities Commission, addressed oe 
club on the subject of “Transportation and [is Relation 
to the National Defense.” The club adopted resolutiol 
indorsing and supporting any action that may »¢e thought 
necessary toward the rehabilitation of the ge 
portation conditions on and over the Great Lak« 
the service formerly rendered will be re-esta! 
continued with the differential rate basis whi 


were about attendance. The 
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Let [his Man Increase Your 
Efficiency In 


AFFICWORK ' 


FACULTY and 
LECTURE WRITERS 
(Partial List) 

N. D. Chapin 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bu- 
reau of the New York Central 
and West Shore Railroad. 
Asa Colton 
Instructor in Interstate Com- 
merce; Sometime of Freight 
Department of the South 

Brooklyn Railway 

R. E. Riley 
Formerly Instructor in Rail- 
way Transportation at Y. M. 
C. A., New York City; for- 
merly with the I. C., N. Y. 
cP7ar. ak. && F., 
Atlantic Steamship, C. H. & 
D. and B. & O. 8S. W. B. RB. 

G. F. Falley 
Formerly General Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the B. & 

N. W. Railway. 

John P. Curran, LL.B. 
Central Freight Association: 
formerly with South Western 
Tariff Committee, St. Louis. 

F. R. Garrison 
Chief Clerk, Central Freight 
Association; formerly with 
L. E. & W., C. H. & D. and 

G. R. & I. Railways. 

C. R. Lincoln 
Formerly with C. R. I. & P. 
and C. B. & Q Reatlroads, 
and Traffic Denartment, Mar- 

shall Field & (Co. 

L. E. O’Brien, Ph. B. 

Formerly Ind. Traffic hfer. 


Text and Lecture Writers 
(Partial List) 
E. R. Dewsnup, A.B., A.M. 
Professor of Railway Admin- 
istration, The University of 
Ilincis; Author of Freight 
Classification. 
vi A. R. Smith 
h ice-Pres., Louisville & 
ashville Railroad: Author of 
sht Rates in Southern 
Territory. 

W. H. Chandler 
Transportation Manager, Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; 
Author of The Express Serv- 

fce and Rates. 


B. 
Editor, American Exporter: 
Author of Ocean Traffic and 


!. L. Sharfman, A.B., LL.B 
Professor nf Railway Ecorom- 
ies, The University of Michi- 
gan; Author of Railway Reg- 
‘ _— 
ames Peabod 
late Statistician, . T. & 
Rati a ie 4 
lw rzan on an 
Service. 


J. F. Morton 
Asst. Traffic Director, Chi- 
cago Association of Com- 
mets; Author of Routing 

“reight Shipments. 

Cc. L.. Lingo 
Traf'« Mer., Inland Steel Co. 
The complete LaSalle or- 
gani--tion consists of more 
than 
prof: 
instrr 
cludi-s: reengnized authorities 
in 2: departments. 


Over 25,000 


ambitious men in all lines of railroad and industrial traffic 
work, throughout the United States, have benefited through 
membership im our Department of Interstate Commerce and 
Railway traffic. More than 


$150,000 


has been expended by our institution in organizing and per- 
fecting the training and service rendered members of this de- 
partment, which is now under the direct, personal super- 


vision of 
MR. N. D. CHAPIN 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bureau, N. Y. C. Lines 


Mr. Chapin has been engaged to devote his entire time to 
this work, and is assisted by a selected corps of railroad and 
industrial traffic experts, together with an organization of 
more than 300 people. 


LaSalle Training Fully Recognized 


The LaSalle Course in Interstate Commerce and Railway 
Traffic is now fully recognized by the country’s greatest 
traffic authorities as the highest type of traffic training now 
available. It has been adopted as representing the highest 
standard of technical training, information and practice, in 
the matter of Interstate Commerce, railway and industrial 
management, in important traffic centers and is approved by 
many trunk railroads, such as the following: 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Louisville & Nashville R. R 
Cumberland Valley R. R., Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania Lines West 


The course is a complete, up-to-date and thoroughly prac- 
tical system of training, covering all phases of modern traffic 
operations. It is a ‘100 man power” course, conducted by 
thoroughly qualified traffic experts who have risen from the 
ranks. No other course compares with it. Should not be 
confused with so-called traffic clubs or traffic associations. 
Hundreds of men are now holding big positions and drawing 
greatly -increased salaries as a direct result of LaSalle train- 
ing and service. 

A few of the many LaSalle Students Now Industrial Traffic 
Managers: M. Epply, Traffic Manager, Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa.; T. J. Bennett, Traffic Mgr., American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago: P. D. Siverd, Traffic Mgr., The Garland 
Corp., Pittsburgh; R. R. Muller, Traffic Mer., U. 8S. Light 
and Heating Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. D. Quinn, Traffic 
Mer., Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.; Thos. 8. Barry, 
Traffic Mgr. for the City of Pawtucket, R. L; Seth Tate, 
Tratfic Mgr., Higginbotham, Baily-Logan Co., Dallas, Texas; 
K. L. Crickman, Traffic Mgr., Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co., St. Louis; R. Denholm, Traffic Mgr., Lockwood 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; O. R. H. Culbertson, Traffic Mar., 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Send Coupon won: 
p 


Send now for big illustrated traffic book, giving full particulars 
regarding our course of instruction by mail, opportunities open, 
salaries paid, etc. There is no obligation on your part. Book 
and a’! information sent free. Act promptly. Special reduced 
rate scholarships and small monthly payment plan open to those 
enrolling now. Write today. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“Th: World’s Greatest Extension Uniozrsity” 
Dept. 295-C Chicago, Ill. 


NORMAN D. CHAPIN 


Read This Letter From A 
Well-Knowna Traffic 
Official 


“If the information in the in- 
closed clipping (referring to Mr. 
Chapin’s appointment as head of 
the department of traffic and 
transportation) from ‘The Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch’’ today is cor- 
rect, I wish to extend sincere 
congratulations to yourself and 
the University in the selection 
of Mr. . D. Chapin for the 
position mentioned. I consider 
Mr. Chapin not only one of the 
best-informed rate and tariff men 
in the country, but also possessed 
of all the necessary persoxs! 
qualifications to engage success- 
fully in the good work of your 
University. F. 8. DAVIS, 

Gen’l Western Freight and 
Passenger Agent, 
N. Y., N. H. & H. B. RB. 


Other Prominent Railroad 
Men Endorse LaSalle 
Training 


“Your enterprise has my en- 
tire approval.”’ 
EE. P. RIPLEY, Pres., 
Santa Fe Ry. 
“I unhesitatingly recommend 
your course to anyone.’’ 
H. J. STEEPLE, Gen’l Agt., 
Erie Railroad. 
“TI recommend your course to 
his knowledge and efficiency’ ts 
8 owledge an 
traffic work. - 
HAMILTON BAXTER, 
Div. Freight Agt., Southern Ry. 
Among others who endorse our 
Cam 


; James Webster,  Ass’t 
Freight Traffic Manager, N. Y. 
C. Lines; R. H. Drake, Division 
Freight Agent, American Can 
Co.; etc., ete. 


a LaSalle Extension University 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send FREE proof about oppor- 
tunitiés now open to TRAFFIC EX- 


Dept. 295-C 


PERTS with LaSalle training. 
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England manufacturers have enjoyed for many years: It 
was further resolved that the attention of all members 
of Congress from Rhode Island be brought to the recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
thirtieth annual report and to the excellent service here- 
tofore enjoyed on rail and water lines, and the members 
of Congress urged to take immediate action to amend the 
Panama Canal act, as recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 





A national rather than an international exhibition, or 
World’s Fair, to celebrate in 1920 the 300th anniversary 


WANTED—Experienced man in commercial 
traffic department of large eastern corporation. 





Must be capable of taking charge of clerical force 
and be thoroughly familiar with all phases of traffic 
work, 





Personal interview will be required. V. 50, care 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national] governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Gi M. FOGP. cccccccccccccccccccccs eseee none iaaeeied President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


W. H. Chandler........0-. since cea Saaeloek calasahectucabiaitiall Vice-President 
Manager Transportatisa Department, Boston Chamber of 

Commerce. 
Goear VF. Ball. ciccsccccce a ee ee ....-Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


NL 
B. F. Lacey...... Ry ee eccccccccccccee Assistant Secretary 
6 North La Salle St.. Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 





Me BE, TeRRGOGEs cc ccccccccccevccccccccccccccvseccccecese President 
ee BI 66 500-050daasacdesbeeberoeenceeessenes Vice-President 
Wak MIDs ccccciccccdccccctsescsocrscees Secretary-Treasurer 
, oe iia alae impala alba eee Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, IIl. 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 













WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Mil. 






Do Business by Mail 
It’s with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 

contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such ass 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 

Cheese Box Mfrs. _—Ice Mfrs. F i 

Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 

Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 


Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 1021 P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 
Marling 
BRaistsS St.Louis 
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of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth is favored by 
Arthur Lord, acting chairman of the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
Commission, who spoke at the sixth annual banquet of 
the Traffic Club of New England, held at the Copley- 
Plaza, Februa r 16, The banquet was the most succegg. 
ful in the history of the organization. When President 
Charles W. Robie, manager of the New England depart: 
ment of the American Express Company, rapped for order, 
more than 550 members and guests sat up and began to 
take notice. In addition to Mr. Lord, addresses were de- 
livered by Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of Dart: 
mouth College, and President Robie made three sugges. 
tions to the club members. He appealed for co-operation 
and loyalty, reminding his audience that if transportation 
and traffic were first in the modern language of business, 
loyalty and co-operation were second. Through loyalty 
and co-operation, declared Mr. Robie, is made possible the 
greatest of all, that of service. He then traced the growth 
of the club in the last six years, and in concluding made a 
an appeal for “a square deal for the railroads.” President 
Robie maintained that by giving the railroads a square 
deal, the removal of embargoes would be a natural se- 
quence. He came out in favor of business ethics which 
permitted those engaged in “big business to play their 
cards on the table in full view of the public.” 
































The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its monthly 
dinner at the Kaiserhof Hotel, Tuesday night, February 
20. E. A. Baker of the Kennicott Patterson Transfer 
Company read a paper on co-operation. Charles P. Gor- 
don of the Joslin Dry Goods Company read extracts from 
and made comment on the articles in the Open Forum 
column of The Traffic World of January 13 and January 
27 on the subject of more efficient clerks for making out 
freight bills. Shjpper’s load and count rulings and war 
risk insurance were discussed generally. This was a 
“member only” meeting and it was voted that the home 
talent was good. ; 



















The Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Commerce had a 
meéeting-February 20, in the Board of Commerce rooms 
at the Dryden building, Flint, Mich., and appointed a mem- 
bership committee to arrange for the acceptance of all 
men eligible to join the organization. There was a large 
attendance, and the club has decided to have their meet- 
ings the second and fourth Wednesdays of every month. 
The club expects.40 have a membership of at least 300 mem- 
bers within the next thirty days. 

















The members of the Railway Traffic Club of Springfield, 
Ill., held their first annual banquet at the St. Nichols 
Hotel, Thursday, February 15. A number of out-of-towl 
railroad -representatives were present, including R. B. 
Kincaid; chief of tariff bureau, Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Westewm: Railroad, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. H. Harris, 
agent, Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway, Alton, Ill; 
members of the local freight agents’ association of 
Springfield, Ill.; division freight agents of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern Railroad; Charles H. Gomm, James 
Mann of the C. & A. Railroad; E. L. McKee, local freight 
agent of the Illinois Traction System; C. P. Stewart, 














road. The principal speaker of the evening was R. B. 
Kincaid, who talked on the subject of rate-making. He 
was followed by a number of other railroad men. Messrs. 
Fox, Roach and Gomm acted in the program with must 
cal selections. The president of the club, H. J. Berkshire, 
presided. 
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g Bee scat S Se me: : fic work.  Teleg- 
ilty Fe a 2 : raphers, . Baggage- 
th E : itt é =: *@ | men, Station Agents, 
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: TRAF MANAGER | 
= |Become a TRAFFIC Members 
Ty . e e ‘ 
at —and a Member of This Association _,The American Com- 
- Digest of Traffic The great European war has suspended the commerce of ae ee ee 
a Tie Association has | Several of the great nations. America has profited thereby the wae leotns 
ne tafe ever produeea. | immensely. The U. S. has won the trade thus lost by the railways and steam- 
mi ck eaured the | European nations and is now supplying the greater part of the yd Dg yea 
a thre hundred trae, ex; | world with food, supplies and manufactured articles. It is also sulting members. In 
a8 wer $100,000 has been | furnishing the warring nations with vast quantities of muni- of traffic men hold. 
f and ki Pf ng positions wi 
"- litany is for'the excuse | tions. MEN are REQUIRED who KNOW how to SHIP the big’ manufactur. 
mi sive use of its members. goods. — =™ .. Ry war 
are numbered among 
4 THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS NOW WAITING its members. | More- 
Bt . “ over, the Association 
h. Never before have there been such a variety and number of splendid opportu- ig ine only one 
n- nities for young, and middle-aged, men. This is especially true in manufacturing National | Organiza- 
ion oO r c men. 


and in SHIPPING. Live men who START NOW are assured of GOOD salary. — < oe =. 


The salary of trained traffic men is from $2,500 to an oe 


- $ ; i ship im itself would 
d, $10,000 a year. The work is always interesting because it Suk ae ole 
Is is not routine work. The traffic man is an executive—not tage to you. 


mn a subordinate. 
r —— all _ — os —_ -_ —_ —_ 


, Gorged—Shipments We Will YOU t American Commerce 


s H The shi H+ 
pments of food, 
f Tied Up supplies, manufactured rain— P Pe: nell 
a, A, i alate 2 ept. 180, 206 Se. ve. 
of delfvert'g fo". Suropean and other foreign Our Association will instruct you—tell vou 1 oo CAGO. ILL 
@ PE icarmear’ <2 CARGE that the shipping JUST WHAT is required—and JUST hens 
25 mroads—warehouses—seaboard wharves— HOW to do it. We give you individual aan uae nee 
it [E AZ,GORGED. “In addition our Interstate “coaching” and TRAIN YOU by our pe a ng en Ma eageen 
, for help. Shippers are crying ‘‘experience’’ method. how I can train as a traffic man. 
ly 
H | 

: § Trained Men, Only Don’t Delay—Apply 

ese thous i . Now is the time—today. It is not 
B. TRAINED peg AE gg: lg NOW difficult to make gaod—if vou don’t 
le stand TRAFFIC—shipping. Men are it will be YOUR OWN fault. 

Wanted who are fullv i = Send the COUPON now for complete instruc- Occupation 

" how e fully informed—who know ions by RETURN MAIL pa 
how 12 e8°t_ QUICK ACTION—who know tions by . 
i. © SAVE freight money. ities 


(Dept. 180) 


American Commerce Assn. 2, :2Wites 1. 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor. 

dence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


eet attention given to merchandise stock storage 
Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City “Delivery, Reshipments and forwarding by Express 


rwo LARGE W'AREHOUSBS ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


ty Aa CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only WIREPROOF storage in 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-582 LAFAYETTH BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


mw roof warehouses on tracks of princi rall- 
Be only two fireproof warehouses on the river 


reat. powpet tn insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
very. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
35@ Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE- DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousem and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
er Wy, Hauling # Spociaity. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND io CALI FORN IA SACRAMENTO 


POOL CAR SERVICE | 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ | 


17 Waret u qd Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North . South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
a Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q 8&ts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ pony EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH ° : - Me 
MERCHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SHRVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 

cartage. Carload distribution a  epaninie. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carioad Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


Byvank Transfer & Storage (Co. 


623-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ené 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. “Bondsd and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet Jean Paul Muller 


COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
For Interstate Commerce and Public} 420-424 Woodward Bids., Washiagtes, B. ©. 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. Utilities oom, Involving Financial and Operating 


e Traffic Association. Service and Comgasiocss, and 
ithe, Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Leuls, IIL Rate —_—— before State Federal Oozmmis 
908-819 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Charles Conradis Cc. DON MILLER, formerly with Wimbisb 
Practices before the ADAMSON & MILLER 


Interstate Commerce Commission ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
528-9 Grant Buliding, Atlanta, Ga. 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago Rate and Public Utility Cases. 
602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.|  596.7.8.9.10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. | Litigation before all Departments of the 
ER AT ENP: Se State and Federal Governments. 


Bureau of Applied Economics Walter E. McCornack RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. : ATTORNEY AT LAW 


wine hbun Records of Taksteate Come | Formerly attomey for Interstate Com-|BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, B. ©. 


: Hy - ae Po 8. Supreme Uv. & Court 
merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law ge bie 5. Some agpeia. & ‘tao 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight Court, Va. and Md Courts, 


Rate Case i x Congressional Committees, Federal Reserve 
Ss Suite 1555 First National Bank Bldg., Selael Gente  Gementen Interstate Commerce 
References Furnished. Chicago, Ill. Commission. Cable ‘ ” 
Correspondence Invited. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 


E. HILTON JACKSON | tense cede ie recent mesiaios] «=, J, MC VANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES ATTORNEY AT LAW 


416 Sth St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor Interstate Commerce Practice 


Washington, D. C. Specialist in all matters to interstate} CHICAGO— 
Interstate Commerce Commission, . state aoe p- Bd 8t Gouth La Gatto Stress 


Federal Trade Commission and lon Trust Balld! Southern Buildin WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
The Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, D.C. : 701 Woodward Bullding 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY JOHN P. DEVANEY 
TTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL CLIFFORD THORNE ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
Federal ith COMMERCE PRACTICE 
—an iw. ee oe Rate and Valuation Cases 827 South La Salle St.| Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 
1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, aati , , MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ii. 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIO UTILITINS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


~~ GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEWYORK CITY 
CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 


FAST DAILY FREIGHT SERVICE 


Broaden Your Field of Distribution by the Use of 
CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Prompt, Reliable and Uniform Service from 


The Central West to the Carolinas and Southeast 
UNEXCELLED INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Manufacturers and others seeking or contemplating a change of location are invited to obtain informa- 
tion concerning FACTORY SITES, LABOR CONDITIONS, WATER SUPPLY, RATES OF TAXA- 
TION, COST OF FUELS AND POWER, AVAILABLE RAW MATERIALS, RATES ON RAW MA- 
TERIALS AND FINISHED PRODUCTS, along the 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THE RICH SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA COAL FIELD IS WITHIN ONE DAY’S HAUL OF ANY 
POINT ON THE CLINCHFIELD RAILWAY. 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions of 
interest to shippers. 


Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 


A. W. Sanders, A. I. Hays, 
Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 


J. J. Campion, C. A.. Smith, 
Vice-President, Gen’l Frt. Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 
Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. 


K. L. Hamilton, Jr.. Commercial Agent, 


Second National Bank Building. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
J. B. Simpson, Commercial Agent, 
505 Harrison Building. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, 
407 Commercial National Bank Building. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. 
1125 Union Trust Building. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
F. P. McEwen, Commercial Agent, 
804 Majestic Building. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. 
E. C. Graves, Commercial Agent. 
General Office Building. 


MACON, ‘GEORGIA. 
N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. 
209 Georgia Casualty Building. 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
E. F. Elwell, Commercial Agent. 
601 Citizens National Bank Building. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, 
109 North Church Street. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
J. E. Scott, Commercial Agent, 
707 Third National Bank Building. 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 
R. C. Snipes, Commercial Agent, 
26 Interstate Building. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 
348 Marquette Building. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. H. Hendley, Commercial Agent, 
306 Palmetto Bank Building. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 
E. W. Sears, Florida Agent, 
616 Heard National Bank Building. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 
205 Paul Jones Building. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 
419 Park Building. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
Chas. D. Ellis, Commercial Agent, 
328 Pierce Building. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
H. O. Yant, Commercial Agent, 
1104 Second National Bank Building. 
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Bret Harte—Wells Fargo = 

Messenger the 

we h 

The stories of{[Bret Harte contain some of to pr 

the finest pictures of early days in the West. ple d 

But they are not products of his imagination; the t 
they are chapters from the life of the author nie? 

himself. wile 

const 

From a towering Wells Fargo coach box, hiss 
where he sat, rifle in hand, guarding the ex- nies 

press, Bret Harte got his intimate knowledge ; likel) 

of early transportation. It was his experience : enact 
as a Wells Fargo messenger that enabled him that 

to draw the grim, humorous character of Yuba camy 

Bill, and other famous figures. quit i 

€ 

The express has outgrown the stage coach. love 

But the same principles—devotion to trust and help{ 
tireless public service—are still the ideal of the go fags ; rs P 
Wells Fargo organization and the aim of its - : tion 

many thousand employes. > resul 
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